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SOME REMARKS ON MR. MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


BY AN ENGLISHWOMAN, 


In the course of Mr. Matthew Arnold’s most valuable work 
Upon Popular Education in France he speaks of the particular 
danger which besets the American people. He says it has been 
educated without ideals. We think there could not be a truer 
r escription of our own day. Everywhere outside the Catholic 
"Church, in art and music and literature, there is a want of ideals. 
Writers and statesmen court the smile of the present hour and 
Worship the goods which they see. For them posterity is no 
ore, because they have ceased to think of immortality, and even 
the men who would have aspirations, if they were not so cruelly 
jostled in the crowd of ambition, raise a stone now where for- 
Merly they would have built atemple. Here is the difference 
‘between worldly and Christian endeavor. The one puts forth 
a lits blossom in one night, fades and dies; the least of seeds, 
the mustard-seed, after a season of patient travail in the bosom 
‘of the earth, becomes a great and enduring tree. The genius, 
te , of the present time is to found a fashion rather than a tra- 
di ition, to be more sparkling than solid, and to produce pidces de 

irconstance in preference to works of intrinsic value; and this is 

precisely the result which may be expected from an education 
which unduly cultivates the intellectual part and leaves the 
Moral man to run wild. Its high aims will be good pay anda 
3 Vish pandering to the tastes of the hour, with a parenthesis for 
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the “ immortal gods,” if there be any. Works thus conceived are 
ephemeral, because they are not based upon the principle of life; 
their brief share of human glory is their whole immortality. 
Certain wines have a delightful sparkle when fresh from the 
vintage, but they are not worth the bottle and the cork. 

Whilst the lack of ideals is the tendency of modern culti- 
vation, there will ever be a class of men who honestly believe in 
what we may call pure human aspirations based on good prin- 
ciples without dogma. Fame, duty, honor, cultivation of mind, 
hospitality, and liberality may be, and often are, the respectable 
human virtues with which they fill their existence, for which 
they write their books, paint their pictures, compose their mu- 
sic, and chisel their marble. Like M. Cousin, they would have 
been warm in their admiration of the primary schools of Hol- 
land, where Catholics and Protestants sat side by side, “ pene- 
trated with the spirit of Christianity, though not with the spirit 
of sect.”* We believe that the good principles without dogma 
may sustain one generation; then the outcome of the Broad 
theory degenerates into agnosticism, positivism, pantheism, or 
any other of the pagan forms in which modern free thought 
delights. This is fully borne out by the consequences to the 
state of the “want of the spirit of sect.” Only the spiritual- 
minded—and what is their proportion ?—will have any religion 
at all, and it will be the kind of religion which has not sufficient 
of the vital principle to be handed down, for it rests rather in 
the organs of sense than in the intellect, and has consequently 
more to do with the bodily than the mental state. 

Mr. Matthew Arnold, as the son of a man who may be looked 
upon as one of the most prominent of Broad-Churchmen, is a 
remarkable example of what the combined force of education, 
intellect, and traditional piety of the sort we have specified is 
able to effect. He is a typical man, portraying the double ten- 
dency of our times, which glorify intellect and decry dogma. In 
him, then, and in his writings, we are able to judge the sound, 
uncertain as to the future, but too definite as to the present, 
which the Zedtgeist is giving forth. He is at ease and at home in 
any department of letters; he has the highest quality for criti- 
cism—a mind unbiassed by prejudice and strictly upright in its 
measure of praise and blame. If he has thoroughly grasped the 
spirit of old Homer, he can also speak with deep appreciation of 
Eugénie de Guérin when she makes her confession to an unsym- 
pathetic priest.t His pictures of nature teem over with Celtic 


*See Popular Education in France, p, 210. + Essays. 
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brightness—“ magic,” he has called it—yet when he comes to 
treat of the highest questions of human life he is wanting in 
the “grand manner.” * Genius makes the human, and faith the 
supernatural, “grand manner.” The painter without ideals may 
be stupendous, and still never strike a chord—¢he chord—in the 
hearts of his admirers. We believe the criterion of real excel- 
lence is, after all, a very simple one, and that the true chord can 
never be struck in unbelieving hearts, and possibly never created 
except by a believing spirit. Mr. Matthew Arnold has eminently 
the virtues and defects of his time. It would be impossible for 
fine and polished and thorough criticism, but a criticism which 
has a visible, not an invisible, centre of gravitation, to surpass 
the pages which he has written on the elements in the English 
character ; and, again, his introduction to Popular Education in 
France contains pages worthy of Pascal. 

We could wish, indeed, that these two works had not been 
pitces de circonstance ; but whatever they may be, they prove the 
author capable of the highest efforts of thought. The introduc- 
tion to Popular Education in France is an apology for democracy, 
and speaks of equality as having bettered the condition of the 
French lower classes. Mr. Matthew Arnold and those who have 
looked at the world with his perspicacious eyes say to us, “ Aris- 
tocracy has had its day ; now it is the turn of democracy,” and we 
are forced to own that society proves them to be right ; but they 
do not tell us how the question affects the spiritual part of man, 
and whether, on the whole, the principle of authority maintained 
in social life does not tend to make him fitter for the next. He 
says: + ‘Can it be denied that to live in a society of equals 
tends in general to make a man’s spirits expand and his faculties 
work easily and actively, while to live in a society of superiors, 
although it may occasionally be a very good discipline, yet in 
general tends to tame the spirits and to make the play of the 
faculties less secure and active? Can it be denied that to .be 
heavily overshadowed, to be profoundly insignificant, has, on the 
whole, a depressing and benumbing effect on the character ?” 

There is great reason in all this, only, if we are not mistaken, 
it covers an insidious moral universal suffrage. The result pro- 
duced by education of mind, as distinct from the training of 
soul, in the lower orders is the oft-quoted “nothing menial” ; 
and if all social barriers be levelled and the world become a 
dead flat, this will be the appalling motto of society, Non cuivis 
contingit adire Corinthum. Legislation may be seized with a 


* See his Lectures on Homer. + Popular Education in France, introduction, xix, 
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sudden fit of misdirected compassion for the lower orders, and 
may insist on giving political weight with the same profusion 
as it scatters knowledge broadcast; but the fear is that if we 
accustom our laboring hands to delicate kid gloves they may 
certainly refuse to work, and the pent-up energy which expended 
itself on tilling the ground will overflow in a less salubrious 
form to the detriment of society. With all respect to Mr. 
Matthew Arnold's judgment, we have heard a very different 
account of the French lower orders. Instead of that “self-re- 
spect, enlargement of spirit, and consciousness of counting for 
something in their country’s action which has raised them in the 
scale of humanity,” * we are told of a lower rate of morality and 
of a notable falling off in dogmatic as well as practising religion. 
We are inclined to think that the wrongs endured by the French 
peasant before the Revolution—and they were indeed crying— 
were equalled by the false standard set up by the first Napo- 
leon. He taught France—and vanity is one of the dominant fail- 
ings of the French nation—to make glory their life’s credo ; but the 
man who lives for fame cannot live for the cross, and France, in 
striving after a false liberty, equality, and fraternity, has lost her 
birthright of the faith. The book does not deal with this side of 
the question, which to us, as Catholics, greatly diminishes its 
worth. Its power lies in statistics, practical observations of the 
working of both English and French systems of primary educa- 
tion, and in genuine thought. He points out in a very sugges- 
tive manner the radical difference between French and English. 
Our force lies in our individuality, that of our neighbors across 
the Channel in their collectiveness. We are under, they are 
over, governed; and, without making himself the apologist of 
either, Mr. Matthew Arnold endeavors to show what each might 
gain from the other. “I believe,” he says, “as every English- 
man believes, that over-government is pernicious and dangerous ; 
that the state cannot safely be trusted to undertake everything, 
to superintend everywhere. But, having once made this profes- 
sion of faith, | shall proceed to point out as may be necessary, 
without perpetually repeating it, some inconveniences of under- 
government ; to call attention to certain important particulars in 
which, within the domains of a single great question, that of 
public education, the direct action of the state has produced 
salutary and enviable results.” + 

Again, with the pen of a master he describes the Swiss 
democracy as the “elimination of superiorities,” and he notes 

* Popular Education in France, p, xxi. . + [bid., p. 11. 
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the decay of vital aspirations in the Dutch people. At the time 
of the publication of this book (1861) Mr. Matthew Arnold was 
able to describe the French system of education as “ religious.” 
He could not now persevere in the statement, and this is one of 
the evils of a pitce de circonstance. It is made for the moment, and 
its future depends on the degree of real thought which is, as it 
were, evolved by the subject-matter. Whatever oblivion may in 
consequence of this circumstance fall upon Popular Education in 
France, we may safely predict a long life to the introduction ; but 
though we readily acknowledge the immortality of the intellect, 
we take objection to this eloquent closing sentence: “ Human 
thought, which made all institutions, inevitably saps them, rest- 
ing only in that which is absolute and eternal.” Here we have, 
as in a kernel, the heresy of Mr. Matthew Arnold: that glorifi- 
cation of man who moves and is not moved, and so comes to be 
a first principle of the universe. We are often called upon to 
admire the education which can make men profoundly religious 
without the spirit of sect, but dogma is to the life of the soul 
what bread is to the human body. A distaste for bread is one 
of the symptoms of anzmia, or want of blood. A turning away 
from dogmatic belief generates spiritual consumption, want of 
blood and power, and all the class of maladies known as nervous 
or hypochondriacal. But if the natural food of life be foregone 
it is evident that there must be excess in some other department. 
There will be unwholesome fancies, a craving for another food 
which may supply the place of bread. The breadless Christians 
found a school which produces consumptive or nervous patients 
in the religious order. They are interesting, wayward, refined, 
highly bred, but they are not sound. Dr. Arnold, the late head- 
master of Rugby, emulated the Dutch manner in his education of 
youth. He wanted to propagate Christian sentiment rather than 
Christian dogma, and he deliberately asserted not only that the 
church was entirely corrupt, but that if it did exist it must be an 
impediment in the way of knowing our Lord. The result of this 
system is becoming every day clearer; it produces high intellec- 
tual excellence and moral goodness when it happens to be exer- 
cised on a noble nature, but, as it does not feed the soul on the 
bread of life, the spiritual nature of a man so trained lacks the 
first properties of well-being. It is not his temptation to say,. 
“Let us eat, drink, and be merry, for to-morrow we die.” The 
cry of modern intellect is rather, “‘ Let us taste of the tree of for- 


bidden fruit, and we shall become like to the First Cause of all 
things.” 
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An extraordinary interest, so it seems to us, is. attached to 
the luminous pages in which Mr. Matthew Arnold sets forth 
the character of the English, Celt, and Germanic genius.* We 
fail to apprehend ourselves and to be apprehended, because we 
do not take into sufficient account the many sources of our 
national life. The English spirit is characterized by “ energy 
with honesty,” the Germanic by “steadiness with honesty.” 
The first of these substantives indicates that radical divergence 
between us which is not always freely admitted. Our Norman 
and Celt element gives us sentiment, and sometimes magic bright- 
ness, in place of the German commonplaceness. 


“ Steadiness with honesty—the danger for a national spirit thus com- 
posed is the humdrum, the plain and ugly, the ignoble; in a word, das 
Gemeine, die Gemeinhett, that curse of Germany against which Goethe was 
all his life fighting. The excellence of a national spirit thus composed is 
freedom from whim, flightiness, perverseness; patient fidelity to nature 
—in a word, sczence—leading it at last, though slowly, and not by the most 
brilliant road, out of the bondage of the humdrum and common into the 
better life. The universal dead-level of plainness and homeliness, the lack 
of all beauty and distinction in form and feature, the slowness and clumsi- 
ness of the language, the eternal beer, sausages, and bad tobacco, the blank 
commonness everywhere, pressing at last like a weight on the spirits of 
the traveller in northern Germany, and making him impatient to be gone— 
this is the weak side; the industry, the well-doing, the patient, steady 
elaboration of things, the idea of science governing all departments of 
human activity—this is the strong side.” t 


Venerable Bede could find it in his heart to record Celtic 
sloth in his grave history.{ We, in return, have been always re- 
proached for our slowness. ‘“ For dulness the creeping Saxons,” 
said an old Irish poem. The coarseness; thoroughness, and 
snobbery of the British character come probably from our Saxon 
forefathers. We should be unbearable without those lighter 
touches of the Celt and Norman natures. To quote our author: 


“ Sentiment is the word which marks where the Celtic races really 
touch and are one; sentimental, if the Celtic nature is to be characterized 
by a single term, is the best term to take. An organization quick to feel 
impressions, and feeling them very strongly ; a lively personality, therefore, 
keenly sensitive to joy and to sorrow—this is the main point. ... The 
‘essence of the Celtic temperament is to aspire ardently after life, light, and 
emotion, to be expansive, adventurous, and gay. Our word gay, it is said, 
is itself Celtic. It is not from gaudium, but from the Celtic gazr, to laugh. 
. . + The Celt loves bright colors ; he easily becomes audacious, overcrow- 
ing, full of fanfaronade. The German, says the physiologist, has the larger 


* On the Study of Celtic Literature, + Popular Education in France, p. 97- 
} Astoria Ecclesia Gentis Anglorum, cap. iv. lib. iv, 
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volume of intestines (and who that has ever seen a German at a /adle 
a@héte will not readily believe this ?); the Frenchman has the more de- 
veloped organs of respiration. That is just the expansive, eager Celtic na- 
ture: the head in the air, snuffing and snorting; a proud look and a high 
stomach, as the Psalmist says. . . . For good and for bad the Celtic genius 
is more airy and unsubstantial, goes less near the ground, than the German. 
The Celt is often called sensual; but it is not so much the vulgar satisfac- 
tions of sense that attract him as emotion and excitement: he is truly sen- 
timental.” * 


English Philistinism is essentially Germanic in its results, 
which are not fully reached in England on account of our Celtic 
element. Philistinism in England, according to our author, pro- 
duces “doors that opea, windows that shut, locks that turn, 
razors that shave”; whereas in Germany it may lead to science 
as the habit of “steadiness with honesty.” In speaking of our 
Norman element Mr. Matthew Arnold goes on to prove that the 
French are civilized Celts. The “stronger civilization” with 
which they came in contact built up a Latin house ona Celtic 
structure. 

The well-defined and clear statement of the three elements 
in our national character may cause Englishmen to take a new 
view of themselves. Curiously enough, Mr. Matthew Arnold 
alleges these elements as an explanation of that feature in our 
very exterior which our neighbors, the French, are so quick to 
note. “Nearly every Englishman,’ says George Sand, whom 
he quotes, “ however good-looking he may be, has always some- 
thing singular about him which easily comes to seem comic—a 
sort of typical awkwardness (gaucherie typigue) in his looks or ap- 
pearance which hardly ever wears out.” Weare not “all of a 
piece,” and so we are dizarres. Our nature gains thereby, but 
our appearance suffers. 

Again, the Celtic element is predominant in our poetry. It 
is in poetry that the Celt chiefly excels, for it requires less strug- 
gle with the rigidity of facts, less labor, and less patience. He 
does well that which nature has given him. These lectures are 
a bit of special pleading against the ¢erre-a-terre Philistinism in 
England. Before we become too commonplace in our German 
habit of going near the ground Mr. Matthew Arnold would have 
us found a chair of Celtic at Oxford. But much that he attri- 
butes to the emotional Celtic nature was due to the influences of 
religion. Never did a system so completely forego the softening 
dews of Christian idealism as Puritanism, which he describes as 


* Popular Education in France, p. 100. 
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the characteristic feature of English piety. Luther, he says, was 
a Philister of genius, and what can be expected from a Philister 
in religion? Not high ideals, or wide horizons, or breezy moors, 
or snow-covered mountains, but only as much piety as is com. 
patible with the perfect thoroughgoingness of every-day life, 
Subtracting the genius in the father, the sons will become gemein 
in the extreme, with absolutely no end of capacity for dull plati- 
tudes. We think whilst Mr. Matthew Arnold has admirably 
painted the Celtic handling of nature as forming a special gift 
for poetry, he has not sufficiently taken into account an obvious 
source of German commonplaceness: the soul of the nation 
lacks spiritual ideals. Dante and Shakspere and Milton were 
brought up in an atmosphere of Christianity, which they inhaled. 
It is just this temperature which the German poets lack, for the 
Christendom of Germany has been destroyed before the intel- 
lectual mind of the country was formed. Goethe and Schiller 
are its poetical representatives; but besides the want of style, 
which is a purely literary failing of their country, they have not 
the advantage of breathing Christian air; their masterpieces will 
have the long life of genius, not the immortality of the highest 
ideal. 

The defect of Goethe and Schiller seems to be reproduced in 
Mr. Matthew Arnold’s own poems. They have in them too much 
of nature, bright, sparkling, and tender though that nature may 
be, and too little of grace. Our social atmosphere is teeming 
with materialism, not Christianity ; and unless our poets seek an 
immortal nectar apart from the crowd, we shall have to make 
the sad confession that the age of poetry is beginning to decline. 
That which formerly was in the very air men breathed must now 
be supplied by individual conviction. Let not the poet forget 
that the wings of the “grand manner” are high ideals—ideals 
which are based on faith in things invisible. 

Generalities are more freely conceded to poetry than prose. 
We should, indeed, say that they are the tendency not only of 
second-rate poetry—and this does not apply to Mr. Matthew 
Arnold—but of what has now come to be considered, such is our 
weakness, as an elegance, second-rate Christianity. The sure 
instinct of the lark bears him upwards. Not so our modern 
poet: he hovers about in mid-air, leaving his readers uncertain 
as to his ultimate destination. 

Notwithstanding the sweeping assertion as to “human souls,” 
the following lines, which the bard Neckan accompanies on his 
golden harp, contain a touch of real feeling: 
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“He wept: ‘The earth hath kindness, 
The sea, the starry poles: 
Earth, sea, and sky, and God above— 
But, ah! not human souls.’” 


On the other hand, there is a false sentimentality in this verse, 
taken from his lyric poem, “ Absence,” an unconscious tribute 
against a power than which there is none greater on earth—our 
free will: 
“ But each day brings its petty dust 
Our soon-choked souls to fill, ° 
And we forget because we must, 
And not because we will.” 


What, again, can more truly represent the dreary waste which 
the spirit of unbelief is opening upon us than the following 
picture, taken from “ Dover Beach ”? 
“The sea of faith 
Was once, too, at the full, and round earth’s shore 
Lay like the folds of a bright girdle furl’d. 
But now I only hear 
Its melancholy, long, withdrawing roar, 
Retreating to the breath 
Of the night-wind, down the vast edges drear 
And naked shingles of the world.” 


In the next verse, too, it is the earth as it might have been 
without revelation, not as faith makes it: 


“Ah! love, let us be true 
To one another; for the world, which seems 
To lie before us like a land of dreams, 
So various, so beautiful, so new, 
Hath really neither joy, nor love, nor light, 
Nor certitude, nor peace, nor help for pain ; 
And we are here, as on a darkling plain 
Swept with confused alarms of struggle and flight, 
Where ignorant armies clash by night.” 


In those remarkable lectures from which we have largely 
quoted, On the Study of Celtic Literature, Mr. Matthew Arnold 
speaks of four ways of handling nature—the conventional way, 
the faithful way, the Greek way, and the magical way. He 
credits the Celt with excelling in the latter way, and attributes 
to our Celtic element the power shown by English poets in this 
particular. In his narrative-poems he himself gives proof of 
Celtic magic in his delicate pictures from nature. The story of 
Tristram and Iseult is unworthy of the poet’s ardor, yet if poetry 
is not based upon divine love we must often be contented to 
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accept its feeble shadow, the overweening love which human 
hearts wrongfully give each other. Iseult is telling her chil- 
dren the tale of Merlin and the lovely fay “ under the hollies one 
bright winter’s day ” 


“ They came to where the brushwood ceased, and day 
Peer'd 'twixt the stems ; and the ground broke away 
In asloped sward down to a brawling brook. 

And up as high as where they stood to look 

On the brook’s farther side was clear; but then 
The underwood and trees began again. 

This open glen was studded thick with thorns, 
Then white with blossom; and you saw the horns, 
Through last year’s fern, of the shy fallow-deer 
Who come at noon down to the water here. 

You saw the bright-eyed squirrels dart along 
Under the thorns on the green sward, and strong 
The blackbird whistled from the dingles near, 
And the weird chipping of the woodpecker 

Rang lonelily and sharp ; the sky was fair, 

And a fresh breath of spring stirr’d everywhere.” 


Were it not, indeed, for an occasional chord of speaking 
melody, we should say that Mr. Matthew Arnold's genius asa 
poet lay in his sylvan descriptions of nature. Sohrab’s dying 
words to his father, for instance, contain a great truth poetically 
expressed : 


“ For some are born to do great deeds, and live, 
As some are born to be obscured, and die.” 


In the poem “ Rugby Chapel,” which he has dedicated to his 
father’s memory, a very strong breath of pantheism is blowing. 
The natural instinct of man to doubt the soul’s immortality is 
in this nineteenth century of the Christian era what it was in 
Cicero’s time. There is a forcible similarity between Sulpicius’ 
letter to Cicero on the death of his beloved Tullia—a master- 
piece of pagan sentiment—and these lines. <A “ si guis etiam inferis 
sensus est” is running all through them; for it is hard to classify 
in any of the regions known to faith the vague sphere allotted 
by Mr. Matthew Arnold to his father’s spirit : 


“O strong soul, by what shore 
Tarriest thou now? For that force, 
Surely, has not been left vain! 
Somewhere, surely, afar, 

In the sounding labor-house vast 
Of being, is practised that strength, 
Zealous, beneficent, firm ! 
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“ Yes, in some far-shining sphere, 
Conscious or not of the past, 
Still thou performest the word 
Of the spirit in whom thou dost live— 
Prompt, unwearied, as here! 
Still thou upraisest with zeal 
The humble good from the ground, 
Sternly repressest the bad! 
Still, like a trumpet, dost rouse 
Those who with half-open eyes 
Tread the border-land dim 
’Twixt vice and virtue; reviv’st, 
Succorest !—this was thy work, 
This was thy life, upon earth.” 


After this decided bit of modern paganism the poem goes on 
to take a view of human doings scarcely encouraging when the 
dim hereafter which he allows them be considered. However, 
he deals more satisfactorily with life than with death, although, 
to our mind, in the following lines there is a serious lack of the 
“grand manner.” The ideas are clothed in the every-day dress 
of humdrum life, not in poetical raiment : 


“ What is the course of the life 
Of mortal men on the earth? 
Most men eddy about 
Here and there, eat and drink, 
Chatter, and love, and hate, 
Gather and squander, are raised 
Aloft, are hurled in the dust, 
Striving blindly, achieving 
Nothing ; and then they die— 
Perish—and no one asks 
Who or what they have been, 
More than he asks what waves, 
In the moonlit solitudes mild 
Of the midmost ocean, have swelled, 
Foamed for a moment, and gone.” 


“ And there are some whom a thirst 
Ardent, unquenchable, fires, 
Not with the crowd to be spent, 
Not without aim to go round 
In an eddy of purposeless dust, 
Effort unmeaning and vain. 
Ah! yes, some of us strive 
Not without action to die 
Fruitless, but something to snatch ‘ 
From dull oblivion, nor all 
Glut the devouring grave!” 
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We may, however, point out two poems in which our craving 
for ideal is more fully satisfied, and which breathe a more definite 
faith. They are “ Stagirius” and “ Monica’s Last Prayer.” The 
concluding lines of the latter are in telling contrast to the dark, 
November gloom of “ Rugby Chapel ’”’: 


“ Creeds pass, rites change, no altar standeth whole ; 
Yet we her memory, as she prayed, will keep— 
Keep by this: Life in God, and union there.” 


“Stagirius” has upon it the bloom of faith, though it may be 
faith rather in Jehovah than the God of the Incarnation. The 
eloquence of our day is apt to clothe all questions of the soul in 
a veil of mist. Throughout the poem the effort is sustained. 
We quote the first and last verses as a sample: 


“ Thou, who dost dwell alone, 
Thou, who dost know thine own, 
Thou, to whom all are known 
From the cradle to the grave— 

Save, oh! save. 
From the world’s temptations, 
From tribulations, 
From that fierce anguish 
Wherein we languish, 
From that torpor deep 
Wherein we lie asleep 
Heavy as death, cold as the grave, 
Save, oh! save.” 


“ Oh! let the false dream fly 
Where our sick souls do lie 
Tossing continually ! 
Oh! where thy voice doth come 
Let all doubts be dumb, 
Let all words be mild, 
All strifes be reconciled, 
All pains beguiled! 
Light bring no blindness, 
Love no unkindness, 
Knowledge no ruin, 
Fear no undoing ! 
From the cradle to the grave, 
Save, oh! save.” 


We do not pretend to give a general survey of Mr. Matthew 
Arnold’s works. They bear upon them so largely the character 
of wide and solid culture that they can only be well apprehended 
by those literary tourists who carry out in letters the British 
zeal for exploring territory in the physical world. He is no 
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smatterer, yet, if we are not deceived, his works will not succeed 
in feeding hungry hearts. They offer great pleasures of mind, 
but practically do not recognize the requirements of that which 
is higher than mind—the soul. As it is the tendency of modern 
education and aim to make the human intellect monarch of every 
other human aspiration, so, in a writer who vividly portrays its 
excellences and shortcomings, will the reader be enabled to weigh 
the system in the balance, and, we fervently hope, to find it want- 
ing. Learning has taken a great step out of the true way ; when 
once more it leads up to God, then the mind’s flights will have 
surer wings, and those who are borne aloft a safer resting-place. 
With faith as his basis Mr. Matthew Arnold might have writ- 
ten for eternity, whereas his pen belongs to time, and, as in the 


case of worn-out human mortality, the earth will close over its 
tomb. 





SIR CHARLES GAVAN DUFFY AND HIS CONTEM- 
PORARIES.* 


LITERATURE is generally a gainer when a man who has been a 
prominent actor in important events, after a lapse of time has 
cleared his judgment and mellowed the events into memories, 
undertakes the duty of writing their history ; more especially if 
the man be well fitted in special particulars for such a task. 
History thus written has its drawbacks. If among the attributes 
of the writer be observation and sympathy, the narrative will, of 
course, possess a freshness and warmth and human interest 
which must be wanting in.all except the rare few of histories 
written by men generations removed from their subject. But 
such a book is always open to the danger of being colored by 
the views which the writer held when he took a partisan’s share 
in the events he sets himself to chronicle; to be tainted even by 
a partisan’s not unnatural endeavor to vindicate his own case at 
the expense of an imperfect statement of the cases of those who 
differed from him. Still, this danger does not always befall ; 
there have been bright exceptions to this as to every other rule; 
and if ever there was reason to look for an impartial and truly 
valuable contribution to contemporaneous history, it surely was 


* Four Years of Irtsh History—1845-1849. A sequel to Young Ireland, By Sir Charles 
Gavan Duffy, K.C.M.G. . London : Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co, 1883. 
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when Sir Charles Gavan Duffy retired from public life at the 
close of a long career to write the story of Young Ireland. 

Sir Charles is an aged man: the frosts of full seventy winters 
have writ their story on his brow; but his is one of those 
intellects which age seems but to ripen. Almost half a century 
of time stretches away between him and the Irish movements in 
which he took a part. All of the contemporaries with whom he 
held contention are laid beneath the much-condoning clay; the 
pathos of the grave sheds its softening halo round their memory. 
The life of the exile in the colony of his adoption was one of 
prosperity and distinction, in which everything that happened 
was calculated to leaven whatever bitterness might have entered 
into his life before. As a writer, for grace, power, and clearness 
of style, Gavan Duffy was always without a compeer among a 
galaxy of brilliant writers. The subject of his book was one 
which might inspire a duller pen than that of the once editor of 
the Dublin Mation—a subject which for lovers of freedom every- 
where possesses a fascination, and which to the student of the 
strange Irish problem is one of the most interesting in history. 
Nothing was wanting, to all seeming, to the ex-Young-Irelander 
and ek-prime-minister of Victoria to fit him for the task he had 
undertaken and to enable him to make the work in his hand a 
great one. 

It is a pitiful thing, therefore, to have to say, after mature and 
full consideration of this second volume of Sir Charles Duffy’s 
book, that it is a disappointment in all the best particulars in 
regard to which the circumstances seemed to warrant expecta- 
tion. The book has its literary charm, ’tis true, for it is written 
with a vigor, movement, polished ease, and artistic effect which 
make it readable with the ease and pleasure of a novel. True, 
also, it has its historical value, as it could not help having where 
such a writer conscientiously set down what he recollected of 
such men and such ewents as his narrative treats of. But this 
Four Years of Irish History comes into the period where patriot- 
ism was brought down from poetry and oratory to the grim 
necessity of action, where the friction of men and parties really 
began, where bitternesses were engendered, where men were put 
through the crucible of desperate alternatives. And it reveals 
Gavan Duffy, after this great stretch of time, as possessed as 
strongly by the same animosities and jealousies as when his 
paper was banned by Conciliation Hall, or when he chafed at 
the Mitchelite secession, or when, a disgusted politician, he left 
his country “a corpse on the dissecting table.” To all who are 
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ina position to read between the lines the motif of this book is 
painfully evident. It is not the great opportunity to write 
unbiassed history that is availed of; it is the opportunity for 
which a politician about whose record there was a difference 
of opinion waited to depreciate his antagonists, after his anta- 
gonists were all dead, and to glorify himself when there was 
none left to dim his manufactured lustre. Instead of being a 
narrative of very great and remarkable events, in which the 
writer’s part was by no means the most important, this book is 
nothing more nor less than an apotheosis and vindication of the 
writer’s self at the expense of almost every individual the promi- 
nent placing of whom might interfere with the intended effect. 
It is a glowing picture, in which Charles Gavan Duffy is the 
central figure, round whom all other persons and things are 
grouped as subordinate elements. History there is, to be sure, 
but the history is subservient to the ruling purpose; it is just the 
fine historical background necessary to the portrait of so greata 
statesman. All whom it may concern are now presented with an 
elaborated announcement, delivered by himself at the end of his 
days, that Charles Gavan Duffy, alone out of all who took part 
in these troublous Irish events of thirty-five years ago, was the 
one human being without fault or blemish morally or intellec- 
tually ; that he alone knew what was right to do for Ireland, 
that he alone did what was right, that he alone never faltered or 
made mistakes. O’Connell, it is dinned with anxious iteration, 
was from the year of his imprisonment a victim to softening of 
the brain and the slave of his favorite son, John, and when famine 
fell upon the land all the dilapidated tribune could do was to 
sell himself to the Whigs, in order that he might have patronage 
to distribute to his family and his vadetaz//e; O’Connell’s favor- 
ite son, John, was a venal, mischievous, miserable creature, the 
author’s abhorrence and contempt for whom all the pages in the 
book are scarce sufficient to contain; Mitchel was a truculent 
and unscrupulous Jacobin, whose head was turned with vanity ; 
Smith O’Brien was too scrupulous, too punctilious, too slow ; 
Fintan Lalor was a Marat whose mind, brooding in a de- 
formed body, begat a being by whom wise and constitutional 
patriots like Duffy expected to be sent to the scaffold in case of 
an Irish jacguerie; Devin Reilly was a mad young fool, who 
taught “revolting” methods of street-fighting in Mitchel’s paper ; 
Father Kenyon grovelled to his bishop and betrayed the cause ; 
John Martin was an amiable old child, who had no business in a 
revolution. So on through the list of those who are dead, and 
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who differed from him in action or said harsh things of him after- 
wards—even the memory of Pigot is not left unaspersed—goes 
Sir Charles Duffy, showing, not without a fair parade of plausi- 
bility, that of the whole lot the author of the fascinating book 
before us was alone the perfect man. For it is to be remarked 
that all this is done with very subtle skill. One does not see 
the drift at first. One has to think and think, and read between 
the lines ; and it is quite possible that people not more familiar 
with the events Sir Charles treats of than Sir Charles’ book can 
make them, and bearing in mind the author’s unquestionably 
beautiful and generous tribute to his friends of the sunny pre- 
famine period contained in his first volume, might rise from the 
perusal of this Four Years with the conviction that, for the 
patriot who was the guiding light and spirit of his time, and who 
was crossed in so many ways by unworthy and headstrong ri- 
vals, the writer was a singularly magnanimous and modest man. 
“The one aim of this book,” the author assures us, “ is to nega- 
tive long-received opinions and to disturb rooted preposses- 
sions.” That may very well be, if one of the rooted preposses- 
sions is that the Famine was the historical fact of most mag- 
nitude and import in the Ireland of 1846-47, and not John 
O’Connell’s treachery or Gavan Duffy’s perfections ; and if the 
chief long-received opinion in the author’s eye relates to the 
belief that C. G. Duffy was a fine patriot as long as patriotism 
kept in smooth water and the Nation was making thousands 
a year, but a rather knock-kneed revolutionist when the ré/e 
demanded commercial sacrifice and physical suffering, and the 
stake was life or death. It is, indeed,.a painful spectacle—this 
old man, with the ability to write history, with a sacred trust 
in his hands, using that trust to exact vengeance at the end of 
his days for every injury that was done him, every slight that 
was put upon him, every hard thing that was said about him in 
his early career; devoting all the powers of his skilful pen to 
vilipend a leader beside whom he was a political pigmy, and 
comrades who are not alive to answer him when he strives to 
cloud-their memory in the incense which he burns round himself. 

The chapter of Irish history which opened with the Repeal 
agitation and ended on the common of Boulah is one of the most 
instructive in all the checkered story. At the present day Ire- 
land has the benefit of the experience and fruits of three separate 
national movements of widely differing characters—not counting 
the Land League agitation or the movement on foot at present— 
one of them a moral-force agitation, one an attempt at insurrec- 
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tion, and one a rather formidable conspiracy. When O’Connell 
first appeared upon an Irish platform a very different state of 
things existed. His thunder-voice was the first tocsin for two 
centuries that appealed to the Irish Catholic masses, as distin- 
guished from the Protestant colony, summoning them to a striv- 
ing for religious and national freedom. It was a summons, when 
they first heard it, they could not comprehend. The eighteenth 
century, after the broken treaty of Limerick, and the penal laws, 
was a time during which the Irish Celts had lain prostrate under 
asort of nightmare in which famines, priest-hunts, tenant-exter- 
minations were the spectres that moved across the frightened 
retina. The patriotism of Swift and Molyneux addressed itself 
only to the Protestant Anglo-Irish, excluding dissenting Presby- 
terians as well as native Papists. The revolution of the Volun- 
teers was the movement of the same caste. The Catholics who 
had worked with Wolfe Tone, and who had taken part in the pre- 
mature insurrection which the government fomented and tram- 
pled out in blood and fire in 1798, were either hanged or other- 
wise dead in 1829; and the generation succeeding them were 
reared in utter ignorance, and had no national memories save 
hopeless ones of insurrection associated with floggings at the 
cart’s tail and stranglings on the gallows. It was such a popula- 
tion O’Connell addressed when he first dreamed of Irish freedom, 
It was among such a people he essayed to enkindle the divine 
flame of patriotism; it was such a race he hoped to inspire to 
mighty deeds and lead into a proud place among the nations. 
He who wants to judge O’Connell rightly, it is this fact he must 
before all and above all study and appraise. The attempt is 
without parallel in history. The Dedks, the Kossuths, the Maz- 
zinis, the Garibaldis, and all the other European patriots and 
sham patriots of that and subsequent eras could nor would never 
have moved without their public opinion already formed ; with- 
out their national parties prepared to leave a foreign parlia- 
ment in a body, like the Hungarians, and their drilled battalions 
eager for the clang of battle, like the levies of Italia Irridenta. 
No one would have dreamed of galvanizing into passionate na- 
tional life a huge chain-gang of cowed and ignorant slaves. but 
O’Connell. No one could have done it but O’Connell. He was 
the man of his time. He did the work appointed to him,. and 
he did it alone. When he went down to Clare and appeared on 
the hustings against Vesy Fitzgerald the people could not. be- 
lieve their eyes, and the farmers who returned him triumphantly 


to the amaze of the world, and who defied the scowls. of their 
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landlords, which to them meant sentences of death, were them- 
selves more amazed than any at the miracle. It was altogether 
alone, and despite the entreaty of every friend, he took the sub. 
limely daring resolution of bearding the Beresford in his fortress ; 
and when at the Waterford election he smote down the strongest 
champion of the ascendency, and trampled on his pride in the 
place where the house of Beresford reigned almost as a house of 
kings, people said a portent had appeared in the Irish sky. Step 
after step he had to move alone ; teaching, exhorting, inspiring 
friends and fighting enemies, he had to fulfil his mission alone and 
solitary. His difficulties were as colossal as his achievements. 
Any other man but the giant he was would have fallen down 
beneath them. This Titan, with the voice of thunder and of 
murmuring brook-music, and kingly heart and statesman’s mind, 
and power to sway a people’s passions as Jove compelled the 
clouds, this great figure filled up—was, in short, himself the em- 
bodiment of—Ireland’s history for a quarter of a century. The 
people loved him with a wondrous love; for he could touch the 
subtlest chords of the Irish heart, and all his attributes—his fancy, 
his humor, his power of passionate hate and tenderest love—were 
the attributes of the Irish genius intensified. His faults were the 
faults of all great movers of men, and they were dwarfed by the 
bigness of his virtues. Critics like Duffy, endeavoring to mag- 
nify them, are like Gulliver contemplating the freckles of the 
giants of Brobdingnag. He was one of the great men not alone 
of Ireland but of his time. Balzac thought that the three men 
whom the century had produced who towered high above all the 
rest were Napoleon, Cuvier, and “the incarnation of a people, 
O'Connell.” When he died the capitals of France and Italy 
mourned him as one of their own illustrious dead. 

When O’Connell had aroused a national spirit into buoyant 
life over the land; when his monster meetings, at which his nation 
used to marshal by the quarter-million with the order and disci- 
pline of mighty armies, were the cynosure of the age; when his 
power and prestige had reached their perihelion, he began for 
the first time to feel a force beside him other than himself in na- 
tional propagandism. In 1843—the “ Repeal Year ’’—a young 
Protestant lawyer, who had gained a reputation among the col- 
leges and learned societies as a scholar and archzologist, himself 
inspired by O’Connell’s movement, gathered round him a party 
of talented young men similarly inspired, and silently, earnestly, 
devotedly, disinterestedly, nobly set to work. He was “an honest 
man armed with a newspaper,” and much more. Of Davis it is 
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true enough to say that with him “a soul came into Ireland.” 
O'Connell, who had to rouse from deadly apathy, to drill, to or- 
ganize, to create trom slave-material his army of erect men thirst- 
ing for freedom, had but scant time left to carry out the educa- 
tion of them as well. Davis undertook to teach what O'Connell 
had called into being. He and his Nation party enlightened and 
ennobled the patriotism of which O’Connell had supplied the 
bone and sinew. By glowing ballad and spirited essay they 
taught that Ireland was no mere province or colony, but an an- 
cient kingdom that had heroes who fought for her, martyrs who 
died for her, saints who gained her sanctity, and kings and scho- 
lars who won her renown. They spread before the youths and 
men in the Repeal reading-rooms, in accurate historic disserta- 
tions instinct with life and sympathy, the glorious story of Ire- 
land’s past. They painted the high state of culture and civili- 
zation which existed in Ireland when other nations of western 
Europe had not emerged from barbarism; they clothed the 
crumbling ruins in the country parishes with associations of the 
Island of Saints and Doctors, to whose courts and universities 
the princes of Europe used to come for education; they followed 
St. Columbkille in his apostleship across the Continent; they 
pictured the English Alfred sending to Ireland for professors 
when he wanted to found the first of English universities in Ox- 
ford; they expounded the wisdom and enlightenment of the 
Brehon laws; they explained the art which could work a Tara 
brooch, design an Ardagh chalice, or illuminate a Book of Kells; 
above all, they dwelt upon every battle-field where an Irish sol- 
dier fought for freedom: their brightest colors, their most ardent 
praise, were reserved for the military patriots who summoned 
the clans in arms against the foreign enemy: their best study 
and energies were devoted to the cloudy-and-lightening period 
of Irish history since the first English conquest—to bringing into 
prominence and setting before the masses of their countrymen 
the deeds of valor and prowess which ignorance had so long 
hidden from their ken. Their mission was to create the pabu- 
lum of an exalted Irish nationality ; and that mission they bril- 
liantly fulfilled. 

Much controversy has been expended on the relations which 
existed between O'Connell and these young men. Sir Charles 
Duffy in his first volume laid the utmost stress upon O’Connell’s 
jealousy of his fellow-workers; and in the present volume he 
spreads the subject out from beginning to end of the book. But 

Duffy, for his own purposes, has exploited but the flimsiest out- 
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ward seemings of this question. There were some points of 
friction, it is true, and passages in which poor human nature 
was not altogether perfect. But Davis’ was too pure and impe- 
rial a soul to harbor paltry feelings, and he loved O’Connell with 
a strong affection, while O’Connell’s great heart held Davis in 
its inmost core. The young men who surrounded Davis, too, 
O'Connell loved, and felt their party to be a noble power and 
ally; and this he proved on more than one occasion. Davis, 
notwithstanding all the genius of his ation phalanx, despaired 
of Repeal without O’Connell. O’Connell, when Davis died, was 
nearly paralyzed with grief; his letter from Derrynane to the 
Repeal Association was brief that week, and was nothing but a 
passionate lament for the dead. “ As I stand alone,” he cried, 
“in the solitude of my mountains, many a tear shall I shed in 
memory of the noble youth. Oh! how vain are words or tears 
when such a national calamity afflicts the country. ... I can 
write no more—my tears blind me—and—after all, 


‘ Fungar inani munere.’” 


The saddest thing in all the world for any one who has sym- 
pathy in them is to read the story of the shattering of these 
bounding hopes. From the imprisonment of O'Connell to the 
first year of the famine was an interval of decline. The Repeal 
movement had never recovered from the disillusioning of Clon- 
tarf; it had been the simulacrum of a “force” from that day, and 
England felt she might appoint her Devon commission to dis- 
cover the best methods for removing the multitudinous “ Celts” 
who used to furnish its imposing materiel. Davis died in 1845, 
and the Young Ireland party was left without its head and heart. 
O’Connell’s health began to fail him in 1846, and Conciliation 
Hall was passing into the hands of his favoriteson John. While 
the two practically leaderless parties were embroiled in dissen- 
sions over questions of ethics and theology, a calamity fell upon 
the land which almost in a night bouleversed the entire Irish 
situation. 

The famine came. It was a dread phenomenon of such tre- 
mendous import that all questions which had hitherto affected 
the Irish people faded out of significance beside it. It struck at 
the very existence of the people. In a year the tens of thou- 
sands who made the might and glory of the monster meetings 
were dead of hunger and the plague. This new foe was slaugh- 
tering the Irish race faster than the whole English army, with 
artillery and musketry and steel working night and day, could 
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slaughter them. And this slaughtering was done by such means 
and with such accompaniments that a traveller through the land 
might fancy himself walking in the Purgatory painted by Dante. 
Men who realized the full import of this phenomenon were ap- 
palled. To think of it and witness it was an experience which 
might shake reason from her firmest thrones. Of the very few 
who then really understood its nature, one was O’Connell, and an- 
other was a member of the Young Ireland party—John Mitchel. 
It broke O'Connell’s great heart, and, for a while, perhaps the 
strength of Mitchel’s intellect was not proof against its presence. 
Charles Gavan Duffy assuredly was not one of the few. His 
own book proves it. Where its pages, if it purports to be a his- 
tory of the four years, should be occupied with the*causes and 
effects of the famine and the true necessities of the new situation 
' as they appeared to his judgment after thirty-five years’ reflec- 
tion, they are taken up with endless twaddle about the squabbles 
between the young men and John O'Connell, and Duffy’s own 
perfect plan for attaining Repeal in thirty years’ time by his great 
“Parliamentary Party” programme—as if that were what was 
in men’s minds while they lay in articulo mortis by the ditch-side. 

The famine was a thing to be met by a national government 
putting forth all its energies and employing all its resources. 
One of the most awful anomalies in history existed then: while 
millions of the Irish population were dying for want of food, 
sufficient food, notwithstanding the potato-blight, to feed twice 
the whole Irish population was being gathered off Irish farms 
and shipped away to England! It. has been computed that in 
every one of the years 1846, 1847, and 1848 Ireland was export- 
ing to England corn, cattle, bacon, butter, and eggs to the 
amount of fifteen million pounds sterling. A national govern- 
ment would have stopped this drain and kept the food in the 
country to feed the people at any cost. But what Ireland want- 
ed was a national government; and it was by no means the de- 
sire of the British statesmen who ruled her destinies to give her 
back her plundered property in order to keep alive her multitu- 
dinous and troublesome Celts. After delaying, to try how effec- 
tual delay would prove, they proposed measures of “ relief” 
which added the only new horror which could intensify the hor- 
ror of the famine itself. To complete the ghastly travesty they 
appealed to the world for “charity” for the people they were 
striving to destroy. 

In the midst of this direful crisis O’Connell died. He was 
journeying towards Italy to seek in a warm climate the restora- 
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tion of his shattered health. At Genoa the summons reached 
him, and he died—“ heart-broken,” as Mitchel says, “not bya 
mean vexation at seeing his powers departing from him—the 
man was too great for that—but by the sight of his people sink- 
ing every day into death under their inevitable, inexorable 
doom.” Thus was Ireland struck a double blow; thus in the 
hour of her supreme need was she deprived of the only leader 
whose force would have been equal to the crisis. 

A situation of the most terrible character had to be met, and 
substantially the only men who were to meet it were the young 
men who constituted the party known as Young Ireland. The 
government had not only abandoned its duty but was conniving 
at the disaster. The Liberator was dead. These young men, 
without sufficient influence to be sure of a mass-meeting as- 
sembling at their call, were alone with the mighty duty. Pos. 
terity is now sufficiently assured of one thing—the Young-Ire- 
landers conscientiously and fearlessly did their best all through 
this crisis. But they were nearly all of them young, and scarce 
more than one of them realized the true character of the calamity 
they stood in presence of. That calamity changed everything 
vitally; yet they continued to feed upon heroic and sublime 
dreams of ideal nationhood. Meagher in the depth of the famine 
never made a speech relating to Irish politics without abundant 
allusions to the histories of Rome and Sparta, as if he saw an 
affinity between the circumstances of skeleton peasants eating 
grass and shaking in famine-typhus and the iron warriors who 
made their slaves drunk that they might learn lessons of self- 
denial from contemplating the spectacle of debased humanity. 
Nevertheless they met in council to devise a plan. Duffy, who 
always posed as the wise man of the party, especially in the mat- 
ter of policies and plans, submitted his scheme. As a plan of 
campaign one of his contemporaries said afterwards “it was 
as perfect as Grant’s against Richmond.” But as a method for 
averting the particular crisis it was just as grotesque and foreign 
to the necessity as it would have been to Grant in his campaign 
against Richmond. It showed an utter inability to comprehend 
the situation. It was simply an elaborated and perfect scheme 
for obtaining, as Mitchel put it, the constitution of 1782 by the 
time they had reached 1882, and it included among its cardinal 
points the return of popular candidates to Parliament and the 
reform of the magistracy and the grand-jury system; all this plan 
required was “ patience,” and it would free Ireland. The curse 
of Irish politics, exclaims Gavan Duffy, is “impatience.” The 
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people who were dropping dead in the ditches while the harvest 
was being carried off their fields needed only grand-jury reform 
and popular candidates, and these they would obtain provided 
only they were not “impatient.’”’ James Fintan Lalor, from the 
Queen’s County, sent up the only plan which had in it the ele- 
ments of opportunism ; but it was marred by its visionary spirit. 
It proposed a kind of peasant war carried out by method. The 
people were to seize upon the harvest their own industry had 
raised, were to refuse the payment of rents, provide themselves 
with what arms they could, retreat to mountain positions, adopt 
the tactics of guerrillas, and let the government say what it 
was going to do about it. The people would be saved from 
famine-graves and a real crisis would be brought about in the 
relations between England and Ireland. Would this scheme 
have been justifiable? Undoubtedly it would. More people 
were being killed every week by the government-exploited 
famine than the English slew at Waterloo. Ifa man is starving 
he is justified in seizing the nearest loaf—much more so if the 
loaf be by moral right his own. Landlords were neglecting 
their duty, and the rents which they then exacted have been 
proved by Mr. Gladstone’s Land Act of 1880 to have been 
shameless plunder. Anything would have been justifiable that 
would have stayed the carnage which was transforming the 
whole country into a fetid charnel-house.* Was it practicable? 
Duffy, in disparagement, is fond of saying in his book that the 
man who will not prove stanch at the polling-booth is not 
likely to prove a hero in the field at a call to arms. The ana- 
logy is entirely specious. A man who is dying with grass in his 
mouth will find it very difficult to see what he is to gain by try- 
ing to walk to town to register his vote for a parliamentary 
orator ; the same man will understand the logic at once when he 
is told to seize that bullock on the hill and kill it, and eat it and 
share it with his famished wife and children, and to gather up 
the wheat that grows upon his farm, and bear it away with him 
to the mountains instead of ‘yielding it to a greedy landlord 
as an instalment of the rent. Smith O’Brien, the noble, the 
pure-hearted, but the man of quixotic punctilio, totally dis- 
sented from this. Besides his scruples he had a not unnatural 
leaning towards his own caste, and cherished a vain hope that 


* But the best collateral evidence in this regard is furnished by Duffy, who relates that Dr. 
Maginn, Bishop of Derry, in overtures with O’Brien and himself, assured them that “ if the in- 
Surrectionary movement were postponed for three months till the harvest would be stored he 
would join it himself with twenty officers in black uniforms.” 
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the miracle was possible of transforming the alien landlords, the 
“English garrison,’ of the country, from the enemies to the 
friends of the Celtic people. Mitchel alone adopted Lalor’s idea; 
with John Martin and Devin Reilly he broke away from the 
Nation and the Confederation, and started a new paper, the 
United Irishman, for the express purpose of preaching the new 
policy. 

Mitchel was the man of that party who was most impressed 
by the famine. He was possessed, too, by that sacred confidence 
which causes men to feel they have “missions,” and which 
impels them to follow out their object with indomitable will 
in spite of all obstacles and sacrifices. Such men; if there are 
enough of them, are the makers of revolutions. There were not 
enough of them in the Young Ireland party, and one came to 
grief where a dozen might have made a triumph. Mitchel de- 
cided on his policy because he saw the people dying, and inevita- 
bly bound to die, in frightful hecatombs, while the English gov- 
ernment was left uninterrupted to superintend the sacrifice. His 
soul grew black with hate of the tyranny which played its game 
with such diabolism. Better, he said, at the worst, the people 
die of bayonet-thrusts, like men resisting this, than like Swift's 
poisoned rat ina hole. The flaw in Mitchel’s policy was jwant 
of method and .calculation. He had an idea that the people 
would rise in spontaneous rebellion when the right opportunity 
came, and that the leader of the successful revolution would 
then be forthcoming, too—“ the man who would lead Ireland to 
freedom and glory,” he said, “ might be found walking the si- 
lent streets, his elbows out of his coat and without his dinner.” 
Had he adopted ‘Lalor’s plan as well as Lalor’s idea it would 
have been, as we have hinted, more methodic. Mitchel began 
to preach this policy in his paper in a manner singularly 
trenchant and vigorous. Duffy, in his Matton, remained consti- 
tutional and safe. O’Brien, Dillon, Meagher, and the rest wa- 
vered in anxious doubt. Just then an event occurred which 
swept the whole party off their legs. News came that Louis 
Philippe had fled from his throne, and that France, by the will of 
her sovereign people, was again a republic! This success of a 
popular rising intoxicated every member of Young Ireland from 
Mitchel even to the staid O’Brien. It is needless now to dwell 
on the madness which saw a parallel between moribund Ireland’s 
case and that of rich France, inured to revolution; or between a 
famished people wrestling with a foreign enemy and a free 
‘country changing one form of national government for another. 
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All the Young-Irelanders went in for revolutionnow. .Duffy was 
carried along with the tide and had to sound the tocsin of war. 
Mitchel wrote stark treason in the frankest vein. Had they 
waited till the harvest was gathered in, made quiet and cautious 
preparations in the meanwhile for a campaign of guerrilla war- 
fare, the insurrection of a people in despair might have had ele- 
ments of success. But this talking only served to inspire the 
government to strive and force their hand, which it set about 
doing without delay. The editors were promptly served with 
summonses for sedition. To suit Mitchel’s case a Treason Fel- 
ony Act was passed through Parliament. Mitchel was brought 
to trial before an extra-well-packed jury in Green Street; he was 
found guilty of treason-felony and sentenced to fourteen years’ 
transportation. He was carried from Dublin that night on the 
Shearwater man-o’-war, the people looking on and making no 
sign. After Mitchel’s arrest John Martin started the Jrish Felon, 
and a band of students, the most distinguished of whom were 
D’Alton Williams, Kevin Izod O’Doherty, and John Savage, 
established another revolutionary organ in the Jrish Tribune. 
But the government followed up their coup. Warrants were 
presently issued for the arrest of all the prominent Young-Ire- 
landers. 

There was positively no other alternative for the men unar- 
rested but to take to the country and summon the people to rise 
then and there. It was the only chance of putting their policy 
to the test, and of proving their sincerity in their professions to 
the extent of staking their own lives upon the issue. They did 
go to the country, and their attempted rising failed, chiefly 
because the people were almost totally unprepared for it, and 
partly because of O’Brien’s scruples, which would not permit the 
insurgents to seize provisions and pay for them by the assignats 
of the provisional government. But it ended not ingloriously. 
That very “ cabbage-garden” of the Widow McCormack on the 
common of Boulah, parish of Ballingarry, in the action of 
O’Brien that day with his ‘half-dozen followers, witnessed as 
sublime and pathetic a scene of heroism as stands on the records 
of any nation, free or subjugate. 

At this cool and secure distance of time it is easy to criticise 
the action of these men. But placed in the immediate midst of 
the circumstances which surrounded them, put face to face with 
the enormity of the famine horrors, with the iniquity of a gov- 
ernment using the famine as a lever for the destruction of the 
people, with the death of the only leader who could inspire uni- 
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versal popular confidence—put, in short, in a position where 
every man with a heart to feel was all but plunged in utter 
despair, and surrounded by the dazzling examples which the 
new-born nationalities of the Continent were supplying—we 
would like to see the men who would have acted a better part 
than did these men of 1848. The worst that can be said of them 
was that they were young and unequal to the situation. We 
would like to hear who else was at that time equal to the situa- 
tion. In any event,no one disputes that they were as nobly 
disinterested, heroic, brilliant a band of patriots as any nation of 
the earth can boast of. Ballingarry may have been a sad mis- 
take. But the present generation of Irishmen are the wiser for 
the experience of that mistake ; and all generations of Irishmen 
will be the prouder and better for the example of men who 
proved that Irish patriotism is so sacred a passion that they who 
are possessed by it are ready to vindicate their principles in 
their blood. 

To return to Sir Charles Duffy. No human party has all its 
members perfect. Charles Gavan Duffy was not the perfect 
member of the Young Ireland party. We have shown what his 
plan was for meeting a famine and a truculent government. 
There are those who have described that plan as the outcome of 
poltroonery and an ardent anxiety for the safety of one’s own 
skin. We do not go this far. But let us take Sir Charles’ case 
at his own stating—and we may be sure he states it to the best 
advantage—and what do we find? On his trial, on account of 
the nature of the charge brought against him, he had an oppor- 
tunity, which was denied his fellow-prisoners, of throttling before 
the world’s gaze the infamous system of jury-packing which is 
the palladium of British misrule in Ireland. To do this success- 
fully had been one of Mitchel’s chiefest aims. It would render 
trial by jury for political offences impossible in Ireland, and would 
prove Ireland’s case more strikingly than cataracts of rhetoric. 
By very skilful and very creditable tactics on the part of himself 
and his counsel Duffy succeeded in preventing the jury being 
completely packed on five different occasions, and on five differ- 
ent trials the jury disagreed. The victory was almost within his 
hand, and what did Mr. Duffy do? He was on trial for having 
sought the freedom of his country from foreign tyranny, and, 
instead of seeking to prove that that was no crime, he produces 
—evidence of character! This is literally true, and he does not 
even crush it out of his own book. Father Mathew was pro- 
duced to prove that Mr. Duffy’s writings helped the cause of 
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temperance; Bishop Blake to show that he was a God-fearing 
man; William Carleton to testify what he had done for litera- 
ture; and Dr. Manusell “came,” to use Sir Charles’ own lan- 
guage, “from the office of thé Evening Mail [!] to say whata 
loyal Protestant thought of the Young-Irelanders.” What the 
loyal Protestant Orangeman thought of the Young-Irelanders we 
find stated on page 632 of Sir C. G. Duffy’s present volume in 
the following terms: “ The Evening Mail, which had been flirting 
with nationality for two or three years, exhorted the government 
to put aside the form of law and put them down peremptorily 
by force.” This was the sort of evidence (according to his own 
showing) by which Gavan Duffy sought to prove his character. 
Worse than this, Mr. Duffy sought to evade responsibility of 
some of the prosecuted articles by proving that it was not he 
who wrote them. Worse than all, however, while the govern- 
ment were in the dilemma of having to try him a sixth time or to 
set him free, confessing he had beaten them, he permitted a peti- 
tion to be hawked about Dublin, signed extensively by loyal Pro- 
testant Orangemen, and presented to the lord-lieutenant, praying 
that as he was of such a good moral character, as his health was 
delicate, as his property was injured, and as he was betrayed 
into his revolutionary transgressions only during a period of 
great excitement, the power he had assailed would refrain from 
prosecuting him again. Thus, in addition to this abject abasing 
of himself and yielding up of all his proud nationalist position, 
he did the very thing which freed the government from their 
dilemma. They could now let him free as an act of mercy, and 
not as an act of defeat. By and by, when Mr. Duffy was re- 
leased and set his new Nation going he could hardly find words 
for his disgust, his contempt, “his utter loathing” of the men 
who would say zow that Ireland could win her rights by force. 
The London 7imes said in reference to that Watton that it was “a 
symptom of returning sense in Ireland.” The truth is, Gavan 
Duffy never was a rebel in his heart, never was sincere in his 
bellicose professions, even when he was writing up insurrection in 
his paper. He always dreaded things coming to the final issue 
which he pretends to have longed for so ardently. In a matter 
which really involved decisive and critical action—in an article 
advising the people to resist the disarming proclamation—his 
heart fails him; he tells people whom he has advised to take the 
ultimate step of revolution that if they only establish clubs quickly 
enough they may “still succeed by negotiation.”* This was 
* Four Years of Irish History, p. 633. 
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when he and the others were in Newgate prison, and when there 
was nothing for it but fight or dishonor—they might “ still suc- 
ceed by negotiation”?! The Sir Charles of the present day has 
left us a curious confession as to the true inwardness of the war- 
like editor of those days. Some time after the passage of Mr. 
Gladstone’s last land act, at a time when another set of Irish 
patriots were in prison, Sir Charles, fearing that his latter-day 
fellow-countrymen did not appreciate the gifts of England suffi- 
ciently, poured out his soul in a wonderful effusion to the Very 
Rev. Canon Tom Doyle, of Ramsgrange, County Wexford, in 
which he stated that when he was an Irish politician, had such a 
measure as that been granted to Ireland, he—Charles Gavan 
Duffy—would have “gone forth and beaten a drum upon the 
highway” to call the people together, that they might admire 
the noble boon and testify their gratitude to the generous govern- 
ment that bestowed it! Sir Charles has probably learned by 
this that it is not by “ beating” drums upon the highways in 
gratitude for English generosity Irish politicians nowadays hope 
to do their country service. 

It was some of Mitchel’s comments on these transactions 
which provoked the animus that obtrudes through Sir Charles’ 
present book. Wrote Mitchel in his /az/ Journal, referring to the 
resuscitated Nation : 


“Young Ireland calls upon his countrymen to accept the defeat of 
Ballingarry. Ireland’s strength, he thinks, was tested at Ballingarry. If 
the country (says Young Ireland) could have been saved by human prowess, 
hdc dextré fuisset at Ballingarry. Therefore Mr. Duffy is for the system of 
Irishmen growing individually independent, energetic, and truthful men 
(under British rule) ; and when they shall feel, after stern self-examination, 
that they are fit to manage their own affairs, ‘hen dissolve the union with 
England. Thus blasphemes this traitor; thus snivels rather this most 
pitiable sinner.” 


Again, discussing the Duffy petition and evidence as to 
character : 


“Yet we cannot be angry with Duffy, who need not have been expected 
to get himself hulked for any principle, object, or cause whatsoever. Duffy 
never could sustain life without puffing; the breath of his nostrils was 
puff ; and these teak timbers are no flatterers. .. . You cannot get out of 
a man what is not in him; but yet this miserable grovelling of Duffy’s is a 
disappointment to me. He had a grander opportunity than any one 
amongst us, and now he will let the ‘government’ march off the field 
with some semblance of having still a rag of law and constitution to cover 
them, when he might have torn off every shred and shown them as they are 
—an armed garrison ruling a hostile country at the bayonet’s point... . 
And so the proprietor of the Nation for his part begs pardon—meant no 
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harm by all these loud words of his, but was as constitutional as a Quaker 
all the time, and will never do the like again.” 

Finally Mr. Duffy, when he would not be believed in at home, 
hied him for the antipodes, leaving his country “a corpse on the 
dissecting-table,” utterly hopeless. He tries to explain this 
phrase by a foot-note; but the explanation is anything but an 
improvement on the phrase. Against Sir C. G. Duffy’s career 
in Australia intrinsically we have nothing to say. For a British 
loyalist it was both a highly creditable and highly distinguished 
career. But for a man who insists on posing as an Irish rebel 
we confess it does strike us as incongruous to see him end by 
accepting a pension and a title from the government against 
which he has been in rebellion. 

This book of his is full of the “ puffing” that Mitchel speaks 
of. It goes so far in its pretensions as to say that this is the 
“first time” the subject he treats of was approached. No less 
than four authors have written of this period—P. J. Smyth, 
D'Arcy McGee, J. C. Luby, and John Mitchel—and all of them 
more truthfully and conscientiously than Sir Charles Duffy. 
Mitchel’s Last Conquest of Ireland (Perhaps), which is a book of 
real historical value, presents a marked contrast to this Four 
Years of Irish History. \t is taken up entirely with the exposition 
of the famine and the methods of English misgovernment, where 
the latter treats only of Gavan Duffy. One illustration will 
be characteristic. Mitchel thus deals with the alleged alliance 
of O’Connell with the Whigs and with the little controversy 
between the Liberator and Young Ireland: “ All this famous con- 
troversy seems to me now of marvellously small moment; but I 
find a very concise narrative of it in Mr. O’Brien’s words, which 
will be enough”; and he forthwith dismisses the subject in an 
extract of less than half a page. This is the controversy to 
which Sir Charles Duffy devotes fully three times the amount of 
space that he does to the famine; and of which he writes as if it 
were the most important circumstance of his history and the 
whole purpose of Conciliation Hall. “Thus,” he cries in one 
place, “the great work contemplated from the beginning was at 
length consummated, the Nation [Duffy’s Nation] was put on the 
Index Expurgatorius of Conciliation Hall.” Duffy says more 
than once that Mitchel was ill-natured to his contemporaries in 
his books. We have not seen that ill-nature exhibited to any, 
except it may be to Gavan Duffy. Mitchel’s estimate of O’Con- 
nell was always generous and large-minded. In one place he 
says: “I warn the reader that whoso adventures to measure 
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O'Connell must use a long rule, must apply a mighty standard, 
and raise himself up, by ladder or otherwise, much above his 
own natural stature.” On the other hand, some of Duffy’s in- 
sinuations approach the limits of meanness. He devotes chap- 
ters to the alliance with the Whigs, and in several places we 
come across passages like this: “ He [the Liberator] was credited 
by the world not only with the prodigious work that he actually 
performed, but with much that was done by others. He was 
living in the midst of his private friends; his nearest relatives 
were his agents and associates. He received an income from the 
people far beyond the official salary of the President of the 
American Republic or the prime minister of any constitutional 
kingdom in Europe; and he controlled an expenditure which 
approximated to the civil list of some European sovereigns. In 
his youth he had tasted the supreme joy of self-sacrifice for the 
cause he loved, but he had long been an uncrowned king in autho- 
rity and inviolability, and he had come to regard the interest of 
his dynasty and the interest of the nation as necessarily identical 
and to treat dissent as treason.”’ 
Hear Mitchel on this money question: 


“None of us ever suspected that O'Connell used one farthing of the 
money for any other purpose than furthering the Repeal cause according 
to his best judgment. The man did not care for money, save as a political 
engine; and I have no doubt, for my own part, that when he died Ireland 
was in his debt.” 


As we began by saying, Sir C. G. Duffy requires much read- 
ing between the lines. He has a method of disparagement pecu- 
liarly his own. It is never so unskilful as to be direct, except 
where he assumes the vé/e of the impartial judge discharging a 
duty that pains him. In one place he praises a man for possess- 
ing a quality the lack of which he desires to emphasize in an- 
other. By and by the man who was praised is shown to be 
himself wanting in some other quality, and that will be sure to 
be the point in which his cardinal sin is to be exposed. In the 
end those who are to be are disparaged thoroughly, and the im- 
pression is ingeniously left on the mind that, on the whole, they 
have not only been fairly but kindly and delicately treated by a 
loyal friend. 

That this Four Years of Irish History is a very entertaining 
drawing-room volume, containing much pleasant personal gos- 
sip and a story told in the author’s best style, we do not for a 
moment question. But it is no more an honest history than it is 
the /iad. And we have been thus emphatic in our treatment of 
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_ it, and in pointing out what manner of politician the writer was 
who sits in superior judgment upon O’Connell and his other 
contemporaries, in order to enter a protest on behalf of men who 
are no longer living and to guard their memories from insidious 
slander. 

There is sometimes the slyest of poetic justice in the irony of 
fate. Duffy was the only one of all O’Connell’s fellow-prisoners 
to give out the story to the world that the tribune’s brain was 
being softened by the passion of love, which took possession of 
him for a beautiful young girl, in his old age. The printer’s ink 
was scarcely dry on Sir Charles’ first volume when he himself, a 
patriarchal septuagenarian, took to his bosom, for the third time, 
a fair and lovely wife—this time, too, a lady who, to use his 
own phrase in regard to the object of O’Connell’s love, is young 
enough to be his granddaughter. 





AT CAUGHNAWAGA, P. Q. 


THOSE of our readers who have travelled from Toronto to 
Montreal by water will remember that, before attempting the 
perilous descent of the Sault St. Louis rapids, the boat stops at ° 
the Iroquois village of Caughnawaga to take on board an Indian 
pilot. This veteran, by name Jean Baptiste, is a well-known fig- 
ure to Canadian eyes. His stately form has been handed down 
to posterity on the four-dollar notes of'the Canadian Bank of 
Commerce, and one of Notman’s best photographs shows him 
guiding the Corinthian through the seething waters of the fall, 
with the dangers of which he is so familiar. It is chiefly 
owing to his name and fame that the travelling public know 
anything of Caughnawaga, and yet it has a past, a present, and 
a future all its own, far removed from the commonplace his- 
tory of river-side hamlets. The village gives its name to the 
whole Indian reserve, which lies in the county of La Prairie, 
on the southern side of the St. Lawrence, opposite to Lachine 
on the island of Montreal. The reserve has a river frontage 
of nine miles and extends four and a half miles back into the 
country. It is chiefly farmed by Iroquois, though there is a 
sprinkling of other nations, and @ven among the Iroquois there 
is a pretty general admixture of French and Scotch blood. 

As viewed from the Lachine pier, Caughnawaga has the ap- 
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pearance of a large and flourishing village; but in this, as in 
many other cases, “distance lends enchantment to the view.” 
If you happen to take an interest in Indian education it would 
be well to visit the place on the day of the annual examination 
of the government school. There is a ponderous ferry-boat 
plying between Lachine and Caughnawaga, that at stated hours 
will convey you from the railway wharf at Lachine to a rather 
rickety pier on the Caughnawaga side; but by far the pleasant- 
est mode of crossing is in a canoe paddled by two brawny red 
men, who smile loftily at your fears and guarantee safety. The 
current here is fearfully swift, and, let the braves pull never so 
strongly, you are pretty sure to be carried quite a distance down 
the river, to be paddled up again at the opposite bank until a 
convenient spot is seen for hauling up the canoe and helping 
you over the stones to dry. land. 

Once landed you look about for the imposing little town you 
saw from Lachine. Can this collection of straggling gray houses 
be Caughnawaga ?—warm-looking (indeed, far too warm on this 
sultry summer day), but for the most part uncleanly and most 
irregular in situation and in architectural design. The soil: is 
dry, white, and sandy, the atmosphere close and none of the 
pleasantest. One is struck by the absence of whitewash, paint, 
flowers, and the small prettinesses that give such a charm to the 
‘ French villages. The houses are open to the public gaze, and 
within can be seen bead-work and bark-work, and other evi- 
dences of the chief trade of the place—work laid down for the 
time, for the workers have betaken themselves to the school- 
house to see, or perchance to receive, the reward of merit. 

The building now used as a schoolwhouse is about two hun- 
dred years old. It was originally the residence of the military 
commander; for the place was once well fortified, and troops 
stationed here to guard the early converts. Louis de Buade, 
Comte de Frontenac, known to the Indians as the great Onon- 
tio, or governor, has rested within its precincts; Mantet, Courte- 
manche, and La Noue probably sojourned here while collecting 
their Indian army to subdue the Mohawk foes ; and the old walls 
doubtless have seen many a doughty deed and sheltered many 
a gallant soldier of France. Now they echo the sound of the 
pedagogue’s voice as he leads his flock through the mysteries of 
Lindley Murray, soars with them to the planetary system, con- 
ducts them along the green pastures of history and geography, 
and aids them over the stumbling-blocks of arithmetic. There 
are one hundred and nine children on the roll of this school, but 
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the average attendance is only forty-five. Indian boys can earn 
two dollars and a half by piloting a raft down the rapids, and the 
money as well as the excitement is naturally a great inducement 
to them to play truant. The girls are enticed away by large 
payments for bead-work, so that it seems almost impossible to 
secure a regular attendance at school. On the occasion of an 
examination there is, however, a goodly number present. 

The lady patroness of the school, the parish priest, the grand 
chief of the tribe, and some other invited guests are provided 
with books and enter heartily into the questioning of the pupils 
and the awarding of prizes to the most deserving. Class after 
class of sturdy Iroquois children come forward to answer the 
questions put to them in English and in Iroquois, while the 
standing-room is filled to overflowing with interested spectators. 
Some women wear the “ téte couverte’’—that is, a black shawl 
wrapped over the head, and the hair hanging in glossy braids ; 
others are more modernly attired, some few even fashionably. 
The feminine nature betrays its curiosity by an expression of 
lively interest in the proceedings; the men, on the contrary, 
appear haughtily indifferent. Not so the small boys, who lite- 
rally swarm, perched on the window-ledges, on the tops of posts, 
on the backs of benches—anywhere to get a peep. The room is 
gaily decorated with spruce and bead-work, and the pupils all 
have an air of neatness and cleanliness that reflects great credit 
on the training of their teacher. Their answers show a great 
amount of painstaking and perseverance on the part of in- 
structor and instructed, and prove that the Indian mind can be 
led in the paths of knowledge and rectitude. Now and then 
there is a slight hitch, owing, perhaps, to the confusion of tongues, 
or perhaps to the minds of the pupils having wandered to the 
tempting pile of prizes. For instance, to the question, “ What 
was Christopher Columbus?” the answer, “ Round like an orange 
and slightly flattened at both ends,” was rather disconcerting. 
It reminded the writer of what once happened in a school in 
Edinburgh, where the boys were in the habit of counting up and 
each learning his own answer. They went on successfully until 
one unlucky day when the government inspector came round. 
“Who made you?” said he to the head boy. Noanswer. The 
question was repeated, and the boy addressed replied: “ Please, 
sir, the boy that God made is not here to-day ; I’m the laddie that 
Christ redeemed”! However, at Caughnawaga catechism is a 
Strong point, so much so that three boys are ties for the prize— 


a handsome prayer-book bound in velvet and silver and given 
VOL, XXXVII.—39 
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by the lady patroness. It takes nearly a quarter of an hour’s 
dodging among the most lengthy and difficult answers before 
the winner can be determined upon. At the close of the ex- 
amination speeches are made in English and French by most 
of the visitors, and in Iroquois by the curé and by the grand 
chief, Mr. Joseph Williams, called in his native tongue Skatsentie. 
Then the well-pleased children troop out into the village street, 
and the guests from Montreal, the parish priest, his assistant, 
the grand chief and his daughter, adjourn to another part of the 
time-honored mansion, where a most tempting dinner has been 
provided. 

The burning sun, so unpleasant in Caughnawaga streets, has 
a most beneficial effect on Caughnawaga gardens. The beans and 
peas trained under the shelter of the massive walls of the old 
régime cannot be surpassed ; the cucumbers and tomatoes spread- 
ing over the ruins of Count Frontenac’s masonry are unrivalled ; 
fruit, too, and flowers, plump birds, lordly beef, the very nuttiest 
of cream and butter; and, though it is early in the season, there is 
a watermelon, the gift of Chief Williams, who has just returned 
from visiting his branch business in the United States and 
brought with him some of the delicacies of New York markets. 
After dinner it is decided to visit the village, and while strolling 
through its streets a good many chapters of its history are told. 

The mission of the Jesuit fathers to the Iroquois was origi- 
nally established at La Prairie de la Madeleine, some miles lower 
down the river, and dates back as far as 1666. In spite of all 
obstacles, war, murder, and martyrdom, these holy missionaries 
persevered, and all through the checkered pages of Canadian 
history we read of the mission of the Sault St. Louis as a strong- 
hold of Christian Indians. Early in the eighteenth century the 
mission was removed to its present site and the Jesuits built 
their house and church. The latter was enlarged by a secular 
priest named Marcoux, but the house remains as it was in the 
days of its founders, the last of whom died in 1783. Since 1855 
the mission has been served by the Oblates of Mary Immaculate ; 
before that time it was attended by secular priests. Great care 
has always been taken of its precious relics of the past. There 
is the room used by Pére Charlevoix ; the bedstead on which he 
slept—a narrow deal frame with four slender, unpainted posts—the 
quaint wooden chairs; the old cupboard in the wall that served 
the historian for a bookcase, and that contains still the very 
books he handled and read, and the primitive desk at which he 
sat to write his interesting letters to the Duchesse de, Lesguiéres 
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in 1720—all look as though the intervening years were but a 
dream. On the walls hang the portraits of Pére Charlevoix and 
those of Pére Lafitte, of M. Marcoux, and of Bishops Plessis, 
Panet, and Turgeon. The latticed window reveals the old- 
fashioned garden with its sweet-smelling flowers and venerable 
trees planted by those dear, dead hands that first brought the 
Gospel to the Indians. Shade is a rare luxury in Caughnawaga, 
but there is shade as well as sunshine in the Jesuits’ garden. 

Father Burtin and his assistant priests are most hospitable, 
and are delighted to do the honors of their historic abode. The 
church is a large stone building of somewhat rough architec- 
tural design. It possesses a very quaint pulpit and a bell of 
sonorous tone given by King George III. of England. Over the 
high altar is a picture of the titular saint of the place, St. Louis 
of France, sent to the mission by Charles X. There are few 
other pictures, but there is considerable attempt at decoration, 
now all faded and gray with age. The sacristy holds treasures 
indeed. A cope of cloth of gold given by Napoleon is shown 
with pride, likewise an ostensorium of massive gilt that for 
two centuries has flashed the divine Benediction over the be- 
lieving children of the forest primeval. It bears the inscription: 
“Claude Prevost ancien echevin de Paris, Elizabeth Legendre 
sa femme, m’on donné aux R.R. Péres Jésuites pour honnorer 
Dieu en leur prémiére Eglise des Iroquois, 1668.” There is 
also a silver-gilt chalice given by the Empress Eugénie. Over 
a prie-dieu at the far end of the sacristy a curious painting 
attracts attention. It is that of a young Indian girl dressed in 
the bright-colored trappings of her race. She is standing by a 
river, on the bank of which is a mission cross. We were told 
that this was a likeness of an Indian saint called Catherine Te- 
gakouita, who had lived and died in this mission. Her history 
has been written by Pére Charlevoix, and her memory is vene- 
rated in Canada. 

Catherine Tegakouita, known as “ La Vierge Iroquoise,” was 
born in 1656 at Gandahouagué, a bourgade of the Agnier tribe. 
Her father was a pagan Iroquois, her mother a Christian Algon- 
quin. She was early left an orphan, her mother, who had been . 
unable to have her baptized, having given her in charge to an 
aunt and uncle who were the principal people of the village. In 
infancy Catherine suffered from small-pox, which left her blind 
for some years. Owing to this affliction she contracted a taste 
for solitude and preserved her innocence in the midst of the 
utmost lawlessness. When very young she showed a preference 
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for housekeeping in place of roaming in the forest. Her first 
knowledge of Christianity was derived from the teaching of 
some missionaries who passed through the village. Some time 
later Pére Jacques de Lamberville arrived at Gandahouagué and 
received orders to establish a mission. Tegakouita felt a strong 
desire to become a Christian, but did not make it known, being 
afraid of her uncle. In the autumn it was customary for the men 
and women to go out and gather in the harvest of maize. That 
year a wounded foot kept Tegakouita at home. The father, in- 
terrupted in his instructions by the general exodus to the fields, 
took this season for visiting the wigwams, in one of which he 
found Tegakouita. He instructed her, and, after seeing her over- 
come many trials, baptized her on Easter day, 1676. She suffered 
untold persecutions, until an adopted sister, who was married and 
settled in La Prairie de la Madeleine, sent her husband, a zealous 
Christian Indian, to conduct Catherine to that haven, where, after 
a toilsome journey, she arrived in October, 1677. Catherine had 
always shown a most determined aversion to the marriage state, 
and had resisted all attempts to induce her to accept a husband; 
and her confessor, becoming convinced that she knew her own 
mind,-permitted her to consecrate herself to God by a vow.* 

After visiting scenes hallowed by the traces of the Jesuit 
missionaries, and dwelling on the simplicity and poverty of their 
early converts, it gives one rather a revulsion of feeling to enter 
the luxurious home of Grand Chief Williams—a house giving 
evidence of the wealth and good taste of its owner. Here we 
were shown a photograph of the band who went to Windsor 
Castle to play lacrosse before Queen Victoria, and also another 
group of Iroquois photographed in Germany, in which country 
Chief Williams’ father did considerable business in selling In- 
dian curiosities. The chief's daughter, a pretty child of about 
fourteen years, is a very fair musician, and entertained us at her 
handsome piano. This young lady is a small princess in the vil- 
lage, and, being an only child, holds very decided sway over her 
indulgent father. : 

On the roadside, as we stroll to the end of the village street, 
- is a curious-looking old tomb, an erection of earth, stone, and 
wood, almost as large as a small cabin. It is grass-grown and 
shaded by a tree that has sprung from its foundations, On a 
stone let in the front of this doorless dwelling we read: 


* Rev, J. A. Cuogq, of the Seminary of St. Sulpice, has written a life of Catherine Tegakouita 
in Iroquois for the benefit of her tribe. The same zealous missionary has compiled a valuable 
and comprehensive work entitled Lexigue de la Langue Iroquoise, avec notes et appendices. 
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“ Here sleeps sound, 
And will never hear 
This world no more, 
Thomas de Gaspé, 27 Mai, 1824.” 


Strange to say, nobody in the place seems to have any knowledge 
of this tomb nor of its occupant; in fact, many say they have 
“never noticed it.” 

The population of Caughnawaga numbers seventeen thou- 
sand ; of these there are very few pure Indians, and descent from 
European races is plainly discernible in feature and complexion. 
There is one man, bearing the Scottish name of McCumber, who 
rejoices in a family of thirty-six children. The French who 
marry Indian women and get possession of a portion of the Indian 
reserve clearly usurp the birthright of those for whom the land 
was set apart. The toleration of this by the government agent, 
as well as his offensively reminding the chiefs of their being as 
minors and unable to vote, etc., caused a commotion at Caugh- 
nawaga not long ago, but the new arrangement suggested by Sir 
John A. MacDonald, Superintendent of Indian Affairs, has given 
intense satisfaction. It was announced to the council of chiefs 
that the Department of Indian Affairs proposed at an early date 
to have the reserve subdivided into lots and to issue titles to 
each location, and that the department hoped soon that the whole 
band, or such members of it as may be deemed fit for the change, 
would be enfranchised. This promise has been in part fulfilled, 
and the grand chief is very sanguine as to its working well and 
benefiting his “ braves.” 

Once a month the grand chief summons the minor chiefs to 
meet in the council-house. The position of grand chief is not 
hereditary, but is accorded by the votes of the tribe; the chief- 
ship of the subdivisions, however, descends from father to son. 

When a marriage is arranged it is etiquette for the respective 
chiefs of the tribes to which the contracting parties belong to 
inform the council of the arrangement; word is then given to the 
priest, and the banns called on Sunday. On Monday the mar- 
riage ceremonies begin. 

The altar-rails are decorated, usually by being covered with 
carpet. Wedding presents are tied or hung on a long pole, which 
is carried in front of the bridegroom and bride, who are es- 
corted to the house of the bride’s father, with whom it is cus- 
tomary for the young people to live two years. The festivities 
are kept up for three days. In some cases everything is decided 

‘by the parents, and the bride and groom know nothing about it. 
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until they hear their names called in church! When a widower 
marries a widow he leaves his own children in his own house and 
goes to live in hers. The Féte Dieu, or Corpus Christi, proces- - 
sion is a grand occasion of rejoicing to the Indians; so also is 
midnight Mass at Christmas, when the village is crowded with 
people, who come in sleighs from near and far to hear the Christ- 
mas chants sung in the Iroquois tongue. 


In the old histories of Canada there is usually reference made 


to Caughnawaga, or Sault St. Louis. Lambert, in his Worth 
America, 1806 to 1808, says: 


“Here I observed one of their little girls, about seven years old, with 
something in her arms which she seemed to be nursing, and was going to 
look at it when she ran away and hid it under her blanket, as if ashamed; 
upon which I ran after her, and found it was a doll placed upon a little 
cradle-board and bandaged up with little pieces of colored cotton in exact 
imitation of the manner in which the Indian women nurse their children. 
I call it the cradle-board because it serves that purpose when the child is 
restless far better than the English cradle, it being the practice to suspend 
it by a string from the branch of a tree or the top of their wigwam, and 
swing it backwards and forwards till the child falls asleep. 

“In the course of our walk through the village we met the Chevalier 
Lorimier, an old French gentleman, who resides hére as an interpreter for the 
government, who allows him one hundred pounds per annum. He was an 
officer in the French army at the conquest of the country, and in the Ame- 
rican war commanded a detachment of Indians, with whom he assimilated 
himself so closely in manners that he gained their affections and married 
one of their women. At her death he married a French lady of Lachine, 
who died a few years after, when such was his partiality for the Indians 
that he married another of their women, with whom he still lives. Sault 
St. Louis was granted, May 29, 1680, to the Order of Jesuits.” 


Pére Charlevoix devotes many pages to the record of this 
mission, with which he probably made acquaintance in the early 
days of his service in the Society of Jesus, for he was sent to the 
‘Canadian mission when only twenty-three years old. He spent 
four years in America, returning to France in 1709, where for 
‘some time he taught philosophy in the colleges of his order. 
Eleven years later the king sent him to makea tour of the French 
settlements of the New World, an account of which is published 
in his Journal dun Voyage & l Amérique du Nord. He says: 


“ What has been the preservation, or at least the safety, of Montreal 
and all the country round it is two villages of Iroquois Christians and the 
fort of Chambly. The first of these villages is that of Sault St. Louis, 
situated on the continent on the south side of the river, and three leagues 
above Montreal. It is very populous and has ever been looked upon as, 
‘one of our strongest barriers against the idolatrous Iroquois and the Eng- 
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lish of New York. It has already changed its situation within the space of 
two leagues. Its second station, when I saw it in 1708, was near a rapid 
stream called Sault St. Louis, which name it still retains, though at a con- 
siderable distance from it. It appears to have been entirely fixed at last, 
for the church which they are just about to finish and the missionaries’ 
house are, each in.their own way, two of the finest edifices in all Canada; 
the situation of them is charming. The river, which is broad in this place, 
is embellished with several islands, which have a very pleasant aspect. 
The island of Montreal, well stocked with inhabitants, forms the view on 
one hand, and the sight has no bounds on the other side, except Lake St. 
Louis, which begins a little above this.” 


His letter to the Duchesse de Lesguiéres, dated Sault St. 
Louis, May I, 1721, runs as follows: 


“MADAM: IJ came hither to spend a part of the Easter holidays. This is 
atime of devotion, and in this village everything inspires one with senti- 
ments of piety. All the exercises of religion are carried on in a very edify- 
ing manner, and we still feel the impressions which the fervor of the first 
inhabitants has left behind it; for it is certain that this for a long time was 
the only place in Canada where you could perceive the great example of 
those heroic virtues with which God has been used to enrich his churches 
when in their infancy, and the manner in which it has been erected is 
something very extraordinary. 

“The missionaries, after having for a long time watered the Iroquois 
cantons with the sweat of their brow, and some of them even with their 
blood, were at last sensible that it was impracticable to establish the Chris- 
tian religion amongst them upon a solid foundation; but they still had 
hopes of reducing a considerable number of these Indians under the yoke 
of the faith. They perceived that God had an elect few among these bar- 
barians, as in every nation; but they were persuaded that to make ¢hezr 
calling and election sure they must separate from their brethren, and there- 
fore came to a resolve to settle all who were disposed to embrace Christian- 
ity ina colony by themselves. They made known their design to the gov- 
ernor-general and intendant, who, carrying their views still further, highly 
approved it, being sensible that this settlement would be greatly advanta- 
geous to New France, as it has indeed been, as well as another similar to 
it which has since been set on foot in the island of Montreal under the 
name of ‘La Montagne,’ of which the superiors of the Seminary of St. 
Sulpice have always had the direction. 

“To return to this, which has served as a model for the other. One of 
the Iroquois missionaries communicated his design to some Agniers; they 
relished his proposal, and this settlement was formed chiefly out of that 
canton, which had at all times been the most averse to the ministers of the 
Gospel, and had even treated them most cruelly. Thus, to the great aston- 
ishment of the French and Indians, those formidable enemies to God and 
our nation were touched with that victorious grace which takes delight in 
triumphing over the hardest and most rebellious hearts, abandoning every- 

thing that was dear to them that they might have no impediment in 
’ serving the Lord with all liberty—a sacrifice still more glorious for 
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Indians than for any other nation, because there are none so much at- 
tached as they are to their families and their native country. Their num- 
bers increased greatly in a short time ; this was in a great measure owing to 
the zeal of the first converts of the flock, who in the height of war, even 
at the hazard of their lives, travelled over cantons to make proselytes, and 
when fallen into the hands of enemies, who were often their nearest rela- 
tives, have reckoned themselves happy when dying in the midst of tor- 
ments, having exposed themselves to them solely for the glory of God and 
the salvation of their brethren. It was commonly left to their choice to 
renounce Jesus Christ and return to their canton, or to suffer cruel death; 
and there is not an example of one who accepted life on that condition, 
Some have even perished, worn out with miseries, in the prisons of New 
York, when they could have liberty on changing their belief or engaging 
not to live among the French, which they imagined they could not do 
without losing their faith. Those converts who displayed so much fidelity 
and greatness of soul must have been prepared for it by the purest virtue. 
We cannot call in question certain facts which have been notorious over 
the whole colony, and which render those things credible for which we 
have the evidence not merely of Indians and their pastors. M. de St. 
Valier, who is head of this church to this day, wrote as follows in 1688 : 

“* The lives of all the Christians of this mission are very extraordinary, 
and the whole village would be taken for a monastery. As they have 
quitted the allurements of their native country entirely, to make sure of 
their salvation, they are all led to practise the most perfect resignation, and 
to ‘preserve among them such excellent rules for their sanctification that 
nothing can add to them.’” 


Caughnawaga has long since lost its monastic aspect, but 
reminiscences of the old voyageur-historians fill our minds as we 
saunter through the irregular streets and watch the little Indian 
children at play. Here and there a cradle of the old back-board 
pattern shows a lingering fondness for the old custom. On the 
wharf a bevy of Indian women sit motionless, waiting the arrival 
of the ferry-boat that is to convey them and their beaded wares 
to market. On the water—or, more truly, in it—some small boys 
are constructing a miniature raft. Up and down the platform 
pace two Oblate novices telling their beads. All is picturesque, 
even the stoical disregard of time. At length, wearied with 
waiting, we take advantage of a passing steamer, the Beauharnots, 
and, with our hands full of beaded treasures and of sweet-smell- 
ing roses from the Jesuits’ garden, we bid farewell to our kind 
entertainers and leave the dreamy world of Caughnawaga well 
pleased with the effect of Christian civilization as exemplified in 
the once ferocious Iroquois of Sault St. Louis. 
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TALE OF A HAUNTED HOUSE. 


In early years—I do not care to say how long—I had the 
reputation of telling a story better than most of my acquain- 
tances. I was regarded as a born raconteur and could portray 
character and narrate incident with a force and vivacity, a pic- 
turesque and startling effect, which never failed to rivet atten- 
tion, which quickened the pulses of my hearers, stirred them 
with rage, convulsed them with laughter, or paled their faces 
with alarm—certainly chased away their heedlessness and ren- 
dered them breathlessly attentive. I could at that time make 
my dramatis persone \ive and move before the mind's eye, bound 
with passion or languish with exhaustion, and invest the crea- 
tions of the brain with such an aspect of reality and truth as to 
render indifference on the part of my hearers wholly impossible. 
Nay, I was even assured that I should one day acquire a fortune 
as a writer of fiction. I certainly then possessed a power which 
has since vanished—of seizing on attention and keeping it spell- 
bound by an indescribable earnestness and forgetfulness of self, 
an absorption of my being into my subject, which was almost 
magical in effect. It was no merit of mine. I told a story as the 
bird of the poet 


“ Trilled its thick-warbled notes the summer long,” 


without any art, forethought, or consciousness of how it was done. 
I regret to say that this power of word-painting, this pictorial 
faculty, has faded and died away, as I fancy, from want of prac- 
tice, grown faint and feeble from lapse of time, and I no longer 
possess the knack of embodying with the energy that was once at 
my command “the Cynthia of the minute.” I believe that the 
mind which confines itself to truth and scruples to exaggerate, 
that fails to give the rein to fancy from conscientious motives, and 
thus checks the exuberance of imagination, will disqualify itself 
by degrees as an acolyte in the temple of the Muses. Thus, 
it is alleged, by Sir Egerton Brydges at least, that the poet Gray, 
by addicting himself to historic study, clipped the wings of his 
genius and chained himself to earth when he might have soared 
into the cerulean. But to my story. 

When I was a student in Trinity College, Dublin, I resided 
in a square of lofty and well-worn houses, built of brick, which 
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tower in a distant quarter of the great parallelogram, far away to 
your right as you enter the principal gateway. It was by no 
means an aristocratic quarter in its living occupants or outward 
aspect, being vulgarly known by the dishonoring sobriguet some- 
times of Botany Bay and sometimes of Connemara. It was not 
free choice, it was stern necessity, that lodged me in this square. 
For then, as now, that most incurable of human maladies, con- 
sumption in the purse, afflicted me in utter defiance of remedial 
appliances, not intermittently as in other men, but as a chronic 
complaint—entirely and hopelessly incurable. 

From Botany Bay, as it was termed, I gladly migrated to a 
house in Ely Place, near the medical schools in that district. 

This house was erected long before the Union by a noble 
lord, who, on the consummation of that disastrous measure, mi- 
grated to London, and abandoned his mansion to a caretaker, who 
took little care of it. Though mouldering with ruin, slowly 
lapsing to decay in calm, solitary, and stately desolation, the man- 
sion of his lordship was a magnificent ruin, worthy of those stir- 
ring times when the pavement of College Green was torn with 
the wheels of coroneted equipages, when Stephen’s Green re- 
sounded with the exultation of festive opulence, and Patrick’s 
Church was filled with the glittering pageantry of knightly 
splendor. It contained an infinite number of naked apartments, 
all wainscoted or lined with oak. There was an Italian air in its 
arrangements which spoke of proud Genoa or gorgeous Venice. 
A massive solidity sheathed with beauty characterized the ar- 
chitecture. The staircases were wide and ample, the steps -ex- 
tremely low, and the balustrades mathematically regular. It 
was evident that the artisans who built it and the: architect who 
superintended their labor (Gannon I believe his name was) were 
masters in their several departments, who prided in the perfec- 
tion of their work, labored slowly and conscientiously, and pro- 
duced a result which, in spite of desertion, decay, and ruin, in- 
spired respect by its dignified desolation, suggesting that in its 
day, when resounding with life and echoing with courtly festi- 
vity, it was fit not only for a lord—it was fit fora king. On the 
whole there was something in the air of this deserted house 
which alternately saddened and excited your mind. .You could 
not contemplate it long without a certain depression of spirits, 
which crept over the most thoughtless and made the boisterous 
folly of youth assume the silent gravity of age. I often fancied 
that the architect in planning it had not quite made up his mind 
whether he should construct a calm abode for domestic peace, 
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consecrated to connubial happiness, or a fortress which should 
bristle with deadly weapons and be garrisoned with mail-clad 
men. One thing was certain: fragments of faded tapestry cling- 
ing here and there in tatters to the wainscot showed that gentle 
scenes of pastoral felicity had formerly adorned the rooms. 
Shepherds playing on pandean pipes, shepherdesses armed with 
pastoral crooks, and sheep grazing upon verdure that was no 
longer verdant could be deciphered, with some assistance from 
imagination, on these disjecta membra ; while (in the bed-rooms 
at least) the naked rafters rested on a gigantic beam, which in its 
turn rested on massive walls capable of resisting the artillery of 
the period. No language of which I am master is capable of 
conveying the weird feelings with which at times I contem- 
plated those wainscoted panels, especially where they were bare 
of tapestry and sheathed with dust. They seemed to my mind 
to be curtained with horror, draped with repulsiveness, and I 
should never have taken up my abode within their precincts if 
not urged by the res anguste domi—the strength and power of pov- 
erty—and if a fellow-student who was wholly incapable of fear, the 
incarnation of audacity, had not consented to occupy a room in 
juxtaposition with mine. We are informed by Shakspere that 
poverty introduces us to the acquaintance of.strange bed-fellows, 
but he has forgotten to add that we are occasionally compelled 
by poverty to occupy strange bed-rooms. This was my case, at 
least. 

I never concealed from my friend the superstitious apprehen- 
sions which goaded my mind, and he never failed to laugh at 
them. “Granted for a moment what is by no means proved,” 
said my fellow-student, who delighted in an antithesis, “that 
the place is infested by ghostly visitors at night, yet you must 
admit that it is free from the visits of a landlord by day.” He 
looked at me with an air of triumph in his eye and a smile on 
his lips, as much as to say, Is not that unanswerable? It certainly 
was. 

The first night passed without an incident. I have nothing 
to record concerning it. Its history is a dull blank, and so it 
must have been happy. My friend, at our breakfast-table, ban- 
tered me on my previous apprehensions, and I blushingly ad- 
mitted his superior sagacity and my own ineptitude. The sec- 
ond night passed in the same way. But on the third night 
my horrors began. I was suddenly awaked in the dead of night 
—I could not tell how—by a dream I could not tell of what. 
The incidents were wiped, as it were, out of my memory. | 
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could not recall an iota of the incidents. But I was deeply con- 
vinced, profoundly conscious, that I had been dreaming of a 
great huddle of events, a confused medley of clouded and con- 
flicting circumstances. But, like the Babylonian monarch in the 
Bible, I had no memory of my vision. One thing was certain: it 
chased away slumber completely. I remained during the rest of 
the night wide awake. I could not win Morpheus to revisit 
my weary eyelids any more than Shakspere’s Henry IV., 


“So full of ghastly terror was the time.” 


Now, this was the more remarkable as my soporific abilities had 
never been called in question. My enemies might say I was a 
bad man, but neither friend nor enemy could say I was a bad 
sleeper. I even fancied that I could have challenged competi- 
tion as the champion sleeper of the Irish university. In other 
respects I might be outdone, but in this I was unapproachable. 
1 sincerely sympathized with Nabuchodonosor, who “ called on 
the sorcerers and the Chaldeans for to show the king his 
dreams.” This was precisely what I wanted—sorcerers and. 
Chaldeans; “ my spirit was troubled to know my dream,” but I 
had no Daniel to recall it to my recollection. 

Gradually, however, my visions began of themselves to dawn 
on my waking memory. They came wildering over my brain 
in a manner which strangely reminded me of the dawn of day. 
The mists and clouds which mantled and mixed them up and 
kept me in oblivious ignorance cleared slowly away. I began to 
make out what they were. The period of darkness gave way to 
a period of light, and glimpses of dreamland were vividly re- 
vealed tome. Order assumed the place of chaos, and lucidity, 
of darkness. What had I seen? What had I been dreaming 
about? In the first place, I saw the room in which I slept as 
distinctly, as vividly as if I were wide awake, though there was 
no taper, and gas was unknown in those days. There could be 
_no human light in the apartment. All was buried in darkness. 
Yet the chairs, the walls, the accidental disarrangements and ar- 
rangements of the furniture, were presented to my mind’s eye— 
not the eye of the body—with a lucidity that was perfectly pain- 
ful. The place seemed to be bathed in light. Now, as every 
one knows, this is one of the characteristics of clairvoyance and 
gives origin to its name. It seemed as if the invisible tenants 
who had possession of this house were lighting up the theatre of - 
their subsequent performances with the view of making me ex- 
perience before my time the sufferings of the damned. This, 
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however, is an after-thought. I had at that time, as I lay on 
my bed, an agonizing anticipation that something inconceivably 
dreadful, involving my destruction, was about to take place; 
that a tragedy was to be performed, as soon as the theatre was 
ready, of which I should be the helpless, hopeless, voiceless vic- 
tim. This was the most dreadful feature in my agony. It was 
not any bodily suffering. It was a foreboding of coming evil 
which made me miserable and bathed my face in perspiration. 
I should have bellowed forth my agony had I had the power ; 
but I was dumb. Though my eyes seemed perfect, my tongue 
was paralyzed. The nerves of volition refused to obey my will. 
My voice clove to the roof of my mouth, and in my efforts to 
roar I seemed to be well-nigh choked. I was something like 
the sheep, conscious that the wolf is prowling round the fold, 
sniffing at every crevice and thirsting for the blood of the woolly 
inmates, and making them quake but mute with fear. 

On the sixth night I awoke, as usual, “in the dead waist and 
middle of the night,” to find my room brilliantly lighted up with 

-acalm, mild, pearly light making all the furniture visible. But 
what was my horror and astonishment to see a form, apparently 
human, standing in the middle of the apartment with its back to 
the bed. It seemed to be a female, judging from its dress, which 
was evidently antique. It was a long sack or dressing-gown, 
which reached the floor, which in color was light, in fashion 
shapeless—jedes vestis defluxit ad imos. At this sight I madea des- 
perate effort to give voice to my speechless agony, and possibly 
uttered a faint cry, for the figure wheeled round and looked 
sternly and indignantly at the bed. No language can convey 
the horrors of that infernal countenance, in which every evil pas- 
sion was visibly depicted. It was the face of an elderly lady, a 
person apparently of aristocratic dignity, gray, worn, faded, and 
wrinkled, the face of a death’s-head covered with dusky parch- 
ment, but fraught with infernal malice and more than mortal 
cruelty—the face of a female fiend. 

Though my limbs were heavier than lead, chained apparently ~ 
to my couch, I contrived by a desperate effort to sit up; at 
which the old lady, agile as a monkey, bounded into the bed and 
seated herself near the foot, grinning in my face and mocking me 
with a hideous leer that was indescribably diabolical—an expres- 
sion that excited my horror to an inexpressible degree and seem- 
ed worthy of the bottomless pit. In doing this she occasionally 
exhibited the interior of her toothless mouth, which gave out 

a pestiferousexhalation that was utterly insupportable. Mean- 
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time she sat precisely as I did, in fiendish mockery of my speech- 
less misery. She made no attempt to injure me; content, ap- 
parently, to exhibit the infernal horrors of her diabolical counte. 
nance, which assuredly was more than enough. She seemed to 
imitate my position while grinning in my face with an expression 
of unutterable hate. Human nature could not long endure this, 
and I became insensible. The voice of chanticleer, echoing in 
an adjacent dairy-yard, put my visitor very possibly to flight, 
and I arose the following morning nervous and harassed and 
scarcely able to crawl. 

The next morning I felt an inexpressible reluctance to open 
my mind to my friend and tell him what I had experienced. | 
feared his cruel jibes, his mocking sarcasms, dreaded the lash of 
a tongue which cut like the ske/p of a whip. But he could see 
only too distinctly that my sufferings had been terrible. The 
story which I shrank from communicating was painted graphi- 
cally in my countenance as if delineated by the pencil of an 
artist. My haggard visage betrayed in every line the agonizing 
ordeal I had passed through, and spoke clearly, though my, 
tongue was silent. He could discern distinctly in my wan fea- 
tures that my jaded spirits had not, been refreshed by “ nature’s 
sweet restorer, balmy sleep.’”” He was too keen an observer to 
be deceived by my affected gayety and swaggering xonchalance, 
and after many inquiries I finally unbosomed myself and con- 
fessed, in a general way, that I had not slept well, but was dis- 
tressed by harassing dreams. Being a medical student, he was 
unconsciously a thorough materialist. He made no account of 
the spirit-world. It went for nothing in his philosophy. All 
spiritual phenomena were attributable, in his esteem, to the state 
of the stomach, which affected the nerves of vision, and in this 
way gave rise to those optical illusions which I regarded as 
realities and ascribed to an awful external agency, but which he 
laughed at. 

I was utterly opposed to this view. “It is very true,” I said, 
“that if a bell rings the cause is to be found in the wires or 
cords. The movement of the wires or cords unquestionably 
occasions the tintinnabulation. But what occasions the move- 
ment of the wires or cords? The ringing of the bell is not to 
be attributed exclusively to the wires, but to the hand that pulls 
them.” This seemed to make him mute for a moment, but only 
fora moment. He soon launched out into the vagaries of hypo- 
chondria—the strange hallucinations of men, otherwise sane, 
who were persuaded that they were teapots or glass windows: 
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the Frenchman, for instance, who in the first Revolution had 
been guillotined; and when the Neuf Thermidor restored affairs 
to something like their former footing, and there was, as he 
believed, a general restoration of heads, he had got a wrong one 
—the head of another man—which sat uneasily on his shoulders, 
which made him miserable and should be removed at any 
expense. 

“ Are we to suppose that the hallucinations of a drunkard,” 
he asked triumphantly, “are to be ascribed to an external agency ? 
No; they are to be ascribed to drink—to the disorder of the 
stomach occasioned by its distention with alcoholic substances. 
In the same way the visions of an opium-eater are to be traced 
to that narcotic drug, not to any external phantasm.” “ You 
have only to push that doctrine a little farther,” I replied, “to 
re-establish the errors of Berkeley—to persuade us that the ex- 
ternal world has no real existence ; that nothing but sensation 
can be known to man, because nothing else is necessary, and the 
Almighty is too wise to create what is unnecessary.” 

Though these arguments had evidently some slight effect on 
my friend, I must honestly confess that, in its turn, his reasoning 
was not without a certain influence on me. I began to waver in 
my belief and to look upon the troubles of the night as a mere 
fantasy of the mind— 


“A false creation 
Proceeding from the heat-oppresséd brain.” 


He ended by prescribing a tonic, which I took, and which I 
honestly confess had a most salutary effect; for the following 
night I slept long and tranquilly, wholly undisturbed by the 
ghastly phantoms which previously had made “ night hideous.” 
But though my friend and comrade was masked and buskined 
as a philosopher, and played the part of Stoic with consummate 
ability—suppressed every indication of internal agony—it turned 
out that his mind was as miserable as my own, harassed by 
equally unaccountable visions, and he bore a passion-torn heart 
under the deceptive appearance of external calm. Of this I had 
a most convincing proof a few nights subsequently, when, to my 
unutterable astonishment, he broke into my room in a manner 
wholly unexampled. He hurled the door wide open, drove it 
flying to the wall by dashing his back against it, as if pushed by 
some irresistible force. With his hair on end, his face bathed 
in perspiration, his. eyes starting from their sockets, and his 
mouth covered with foam, he came staggering into my apart- 
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ment backward while hoarsely vociferating some incoherency 
which I cannot recollect. In fact, my eyes were so occupied by 
his appearance that I had no ears for his words. After a few 
seconds, however, 1 comprehended his meaning. He was ac- 
counting for his perturbation by protesting in the most vehe- 
ment manner that there was no occasion for any explanation. 

“ What in the name of heaven has happened you, man?” | 
exclaimed in a tone of distress and alarm. ‘“ You must have seen 
something terrible?” And I gazed at him inquiringly. “Oh! 
it’s nothing, it’s nothing,” he replied; “it’s not worth talking 
about. It was only a dream—only a dream; I saw nothing ex- 
cept in a dream,” he repeated as he grasped me convulsively 
while trembling in every limb. He was completely unmanned. 
“ Haven’t you some stimulant in the room,” he asked. “ If I had 
a little alcohol it would revive me, I fancy. Not that I require it 
—it is scarcely necessary. It was only a dream! It was per- 
fectly insignificant. Now don’t let it disturb you. But I really 
think if I had a little whiskey it would keep me from fainting.” 
While uttering these words the beating of his heart, his palpi- 
tation, was perfectly audible. 

“Sit down, my dear fellow,” I replied, “and I'll get you a 
little spirits ina moment. I am sure it was only a dream, as you 
say. Now sit down here and wrap this blanket about you, and 
I'll fetch the decanter. But what has become of your candle? 
Have you left it in your room? Shall I go for it?” 

“Oh! no, no, no; don’t leave me for your life,” he exclaimed. 
“ Don’t leave me on any account.” And he grasped me convul- 
sively in evident fear and trembling. “I don’t like to be alone. 
But have you got the alcohol?” Having swallowed a mouthful 
of whiskey, he continued: “It was nothing at all. I dreamt that 
a man was in my room and I jumped out of bed; but it proved a 
mere fantasy—nothing at all. Did you hear my cry? Oh! it’s 
not worth mentioning. I never give heed to old wives’ tales; 
causas rerum cognosco.” 

“This is a hateful old house!” I exclaimed. “I think we 
ought to quit it. What do you say?” 

“Oh! yes, yes, yes,” he exclaimed with the utmost eagerness ; 
“let us leave it at once. Hire a pair of rooms somewhere—any- 
where. For my part Ill go and visit my sister in the County 
Carlow ; I'll be off to-morrow, and you can get the rooms while 
I’m away.” 

After some further conversation I threw myself on the bed, 
while he (assisted by the whiskey) fell asleep in the arm-chair. 
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Buried in profound repose, I awoke the following morning to 
find my friend gone—not merely out of the house, but, as I 
found on inquiry, out of the city. He had gone to Carlow for a 
few days. Having breakfasted in solitude, I sallied out in quest 
' of rooms, but, owing to a series of disappointments and unforeseen 
contretemps, a whole week elapsed before I could accomplish my 
purpose and get apartments which suited at once the exility of 
my finances and the boundlessness of my requirements. 

Meantime I was obliged to undergo the somewhat dreadful 
ordeal of passing my nights in the haunted house. During the 
first night, however, when my apprehensions-were greatest, the 
disturbances were insignificant. I slept tranquilly, and arose the 
following morning refreshed and jocund, and made the roof ring 
with snatches of old songs which blended lyrical excellence with 
philosophic truth—such as, | 


“ When we’ve money we are merry, 
When we've none we're very sad,” etc. 


During the third night, however, when my spirits were entirely 
restored and I was myself again, I heard, or fancied I heard, 
while seated in my room, a footstep in the dead of night de- 
scending the stairs. I had never before heard such a footfall. It 
was slow, heavy, flabby—coming, coming, with strange regu- 
larity and the measured deliberation of age, as slow as if it 
would never arrive. Judging from the dull, moist sound, the 
thud with which it struck the boards, my fellow-lodger was 
barefooted—unprovided with shoes. From the weight with 
which it pounded the stairs you might fancy it was a bear 
learning with difficulty and great pains to come down in human 
fashion. It was evidently desirous of making the most of the 
journey—in no haste whatever to reach the bottom. I listened 
with a pale face and an intense straining of the auricular nerve, a 
breathless attention, my eyes starting from their sockets, while 
the stranger was coming with appalling tardiness nearer and 
nearer to my door. Seizing the poker, I suddenly started from 
my chair—for I could stand it no longer—and, throwing open the 
door, I shouted, “Who goes there?” There was no reply, but 
judge of my affright and consternation when I saw, or fancied I 
saw, standing with its back to the wall, directly opposite to my 
apartment, the outline of a human figure which gradually became 
more and more distinct. The body seemed draped in a lawyer’s 
gown, while the head was covered with a judge’s coif. There 
was a haughty arrogance in the air of the head, while the face 
VOL, XXXVII,—40 
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expressed a lust of dominion, a passion for supremacy, that 
would say, with Milton’s Satan, 


“ Better to reign in hell than serve in heaven.” 


It was the face of a born tyrant, the glance disdainful and the 
expression despotical, 


“Pride in his port, defiance in his eye.” 


One could read in his pale cheek, his cruel gaze and fiendish 
physiognomy, that the occupation of his mind was the “ study of 
revenge, immortal hate.”” He seemed to combine with the form 
of a man the sanguinary disposition of a tiger. It was, or seemed 
to be, a hellish countenance. The words of the poet were appa- 
rently applicable to my visitor: 

“ For where his frown of hatred darkly fell 
Hope withering fled and Mercy sighed farewell.” 

The gaze of that diabolical visage was fixed on me as if he 
would fain peruse my inmost soul, and ‘mine returned his glance 
with the inexplicable fascination of a nightmare. As well as | 
could discern, the main body of the figure presented an amor- 
phous haziness of outline, as if its principal constituent were 
vapor. It seemed a cloudy mass which in its interior was gently 
working itself up into a variety of shapes, undergoing a slow 
and secret mutation or metamorphosis which, I apprehended, was 
preparatory to some deadly and destructive attack on me. Yet 
I could discern no arms and no limbs—a circumstance in which I 
felt a slight reassurance. The solidity—if solidity it could be 
called—was confined to the face, as if the materialization of the 
rest were of no importance, and nothing was necessary but the 
dreadful and diabolical physiognomy, dimmed as it was with 
every evil passion—“ pale ire, envy, and despair.” 

In after-times I could never be persuaded—as my sceptical 
friends were good enough to tell me—that I was the victim of 
my imagination, the dupe of fancy, and that my mysterious visi- 
tor was a mere hallucination which my brain gave birth to as the 
brain of Jupiter to Minerva. If this were the case, as I often 
argued, why was this cerebral fecundity confined to a single 
parturition? Why should not the pia mater be prolific a second 
time? Why was my brain condemned to perpetual barrenness 
in all anterior time? I could never elicit a satisfactory answer to 

these interrogatories, and am still persuaded that I was xot de- 
ceived. But whether it were fancy or reality, hallucination or 
experience, the spectre, to my unspeakable horror, seemed to 
advance upon me with an expression of face that augured no 
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friendly intentions. Uttering a horrible howl I dashed the poker 
at his form and rushed back into my room in a state of the most 
terrible fright, while closing the door with a bang that re. 
sounded and reverberated through the whole house like thunder. 
No language can express my consternation, as, listening with pale 
face, strained attention, and beads of sweat upon my brow, I 
heard him resume his slow, heavy, deliberate descent as if nothing 
had happened. 

The following night was perfectly tranquil, but on the second 
next night, as I was sitting in my room preparing to go to bed, my 
ear once more caught that hideous and horrible noise which on 
previous occasions froze my blood. At the same witching hour 
I heard once more the same reiterated flop, the same weighty, 
deliberate thud, the same naked, flabby foot descending the same 
stairs. It slowly reached the lobby, where it apparently rested ; 
then, passing noiselessly across the floor, resumed its descent at 
the head of the next flight. 

Catching up my candle and striding across the floor, I reached 
the door in a second, which I dashed wide open and shouted as 
before, “ Who goes there?” All was silent save the echo. The 
lobby was empty; but on glancing down the stairs I saw an 
object which may excite laughter in my readers, but filled me 
with unspeakable horror. It was not a man, but apparently a 
portion of a man—a something, as large as the human foot, 
which was descending the stairs in the same unaccountable way, 
with the same detestable noise. What could it be? You may 
smile, if you please, when I state it was, or seemed to be, a large, 
gray “ Norway rat,” which returned my gaze—looked up at me 
with a profoundly human expression of hate that left no doubt 
on my mind, convinced me profoundly, that under the form of a 
rat this was the very being I had seen on a previous night in the 
cloudy semblance of a man! 

I was informed by the old chore-woman who made our beds 
and prepared our breakfast that a shopkeeper in a neighboring 
street was intimately acquainted with the whole history of this 
house and would willingly satisfy my inquiries on the subject. 
To this “recording angel” I repaired. In a corporeal sense she 
proved to be a really great woman. Her form had been invested 
by the hand of nature with all the graces of a beer-barrel. She 
was eminently plethoric—a kind of human porpoise, as round 
and complete in her external contour as a hogshead of lard. 
Her motion was a graceful waddle, like that of a corpulent 
drake. According to Plato, a circle is the most beautiful of 
all geometrical figures ; therefore she was geometrically beautiful, 
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for she was perfectly circular, Strange to say, while her disposi- 
tion was penurious her waist was enormous. In fact, she was an 
elephantine kind of female, and, like Falstaff, “larded the lean 
earth as she walked along.” In short, to use the emphatic lan- 
guage of her admirers, she was “a splendid fat woman.” 

Regarded in her chronological capacity, she proved an incor- 
rigible egotist, like 


“ Argus with his hundred I’s.” 


She had a partiality for monologue, which she vastly preferred to 
dialogue, and treated the slightest interruption as a violation of 
her prerogatives. After a few words explanatory of my object 
she exclaimed, with a triumphant laugh which revealed a hideous 
huddle of black and broken teeth : 

“Oh! begor, you seen her ladyship! Who is she,is it? Oh! 
the greatest old harridan that ever stepped. Sure that’s the 
daughter of ould Whalley, of the County Wicklow, the King of 
the Orangemen ; and, by the same token, it’s ‘ burn-chapel Whal- 
ley ’ they christened on him, and it’s well he desarved the name. 
Many’s the chapel he burnt in his day, and many’s the priest he 
kilt; and many’s the time the daughter jumped for joy to see the 
chapel afire, and she as bitter a pill as ould Whalley himself! 
It’s well for you she didn’t kill you. Many’s the croppy * she 
helped to hang in her time. She tuk the mate from the fire one 
fine day when the father wanted a rope, and it’s what she gave 
the father, the cord that hung the mate to hang the croppy. 
Why does she haunt the house, is it? She haunts that house 
because hell was too good for her. Bad as the divil is, she was 
worse, and he hunted her out of hell, they say, for fear she'd 
corrupt his morals. Oh! you needn't laugh; it’s the thruth I’m 
spakin’. I’m sure you hard tell of Buck Whalley, any way? 
Well, she was his sister—the man that went to Jerusalem and 
played ball agin the wall there. He was the divil’s bucko, the 
same Whalley, but he wasn’t as bad as his sister, though they 
were all bad. If they were all gathered together and put in wan 
bag, and the divil was to shake it, the first he’d let out ’ud be a 
villain, no matter which it was. Was she married? Faix, then, 
she was. She was married to the worst man in all Ireland; 

Lord Chancellor Clare, the man that carried away the parliament 
and put it in Lunnon. Oh! that was the villain entirely ; but 
bad as he was, his wife was worse. ‘I'll make the Irish people,’ 
sez he, ‘as tame as house.cats,’ sez he; and now he’s a rat him- 
self, and the divil’s cure to him, and that’s a warm plaister. Oh! 


* An insurrectionist. 
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it’s the just judgment on him, for takin’ away the Union! Sure 
it was he hung the two Shieareses—the finest young men in all 
Ireland. The villain fell in love with Miss Swete, they say, and 
when she wouldn’t have him, but tuk Henry Sheares, he swore 
by all the books that ever was shut or open he’d be the death of 
Henry, Sheares; and so he was, and his brother too. He hung 
them both, the murdherin’ villain! Oh! there’s no use a-talkin’; 
if all the innocent blood he spilt was gother in wan big hole, 
begor he might swim in it. I couldn’t tell you half his villany if 
I talked till my tongue fell out.” 

So she rattled on, recounting the horrible cruelties perpe- 
trated on the Irish Catholics during the year ’98, all of which she 
attributed—right or wrong—to Chancellor Fitzgibbon, who, she 
was persuaded, provoked the rebellion first, in order to massacre 
the Irish afterwards. He caused the Orangemen, of whom he 
was chief, to burn the chapels, kill the priests, and torture the peo. 
ple to such a degree that they burst into rebellion, when he “ fed 
fat the ancient grudge” he bore the Irish by butchering them 
without mercy and drowning them in blood, distracting and 
desolating the whole country, and plunging it into chaos in order 
to carry the legislative Union. 

She concluded by describing his funeral, which seemed to 
afford her unmixed satisfaction. When the coffin reached St. 
Peter’s Church the people who crowded the cemetery seemed to 
be seized with sudden frenzy, lost all control over themselves, 
and expressed their undying wrath and abhorrence of Lord Clare 
by yells, shouts, execrations, and roars of exasperation. It was a 
frightful scene. They flung dead cats upon the richly-covered 
coffin in commemoration of his loudly-expressed intention to 
“make the people of Ireland as tame as domestic cats.” 

The minds of the humbler Irish are cast in an antique mould. 
Like the Gauls as described by Czesar, like the Greeks as sung 
by Homer, like the Egyptians as depicted by Herodotus, like the 
Etrurians as delineated in their mural paintings, the Irish set 
an immense value on solemn and ceremonious funerals. They 
seem to fancy with the Greeks that the departed spirits must be 
miserable unless their bodies, attended by “love, affection, troops 
of friends,” are publicly interred in a magnificent manner. On 
the other hand, the greatest possible calamity that can befall a 
man is to be shabbily or hurriedly buried, unattended by solemn 
ceremonies and processional pomp. Hence the imposing splen- 
dors with which they bury such men as O’Connell, and hence, 
too, the difficulty with which they were restrained from heaping 
Stones and mud upon the coffin of Lord Clare. 
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JACOPO DE’ BENEDETTI DA TODI. 


SiR WALTER ScoTT once said that he would give all he ever 
wrote to have composed the Stabat Mater—a no mean tribute of 
praise from the nineteenth century to the thirteenth, from the so- 
called age of enlightenment to the Catholic ages of faith. But in 
spite of the Stabat Mater and its wide fame, the name of Jacopo 
de’ Benedetti is known to few, his history perhaps understood by 
fewer. It is not only the lapse of six hundred years which sepa- 
rates him from us, he is not only the most popular Franciscan 
bard of the middle ages, but he has been called the great con- 
vert of the thirteenth century ; and his conversion almost scanda- 
lizes us, while later on his fervor seems to have swept him into 
imprudence scarcely free from heresy. We see him in the 
world, in the cloister, in prison as the enemy of a great pope, and 
then, by what looks like an act of flagrant inconsistency, he is 
raised, probably within a century of his death, to the dignity of 
beatification. His strange career may be likened to a mountain 
torrent which, rushing wildly from its native rocks, flings itself in 
sparkling impetuosity over crag and precipice, but after a time 
is seen flowing through pleasant meadows, reflecting the blue 
heaven in its depths, and again, swollen into a broad, calm river, 
it loses itself at last in the great ocean of God. 

Jacopo was born at Todi, a town at the summit of a hill on 
the borders of Umbria, overlooking a fertile plain and the near 
conjunction of the river Naja with the Tiber. It was a place 
of some importance in the middle ages, strongly fortified, with 
three walls, and boasting a cathedral and a market-place. At the 
time when the outer wall was built the commune counted 
under its banner an army of thirty thousand foot-soldiers and ten 
thousand cavalry, and possessed fourteen strongholds in the 
neighboring country, all of which prosperity is as little remem- 
bered by the present inhabitants of Todi, numbering about four 
thousand souls, as is the history of all the celebrities who have 
gone out of her. They have for the most part little knowledge 
at all, save of poverty, or they might justly be proud of the fact 
that their city has given birth to forty-three saints, to seventy- 
four bishops, to thirteen cardinals, to eleven senators of Rome, 
to a patriarch of Antioch and an archbishop of Zara. But the 
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first public scene in Jacopo’s life opens at Bologna. A gay pro- 
cession is passing through this venerable old city—ancient al- 
ready in the thirteenth century. Four heralds of the university 
lead the way, and as the centre of the animated throng may be 
seen the figure of a young man on horseback, proud and erect. 
A scarlet mantle falls from his shoulders in graceful folds, a 
smile of satisfaction lights up his handsome features, and his 
whole bearing 1s expressive of native dignity and of laurels 
newly won. He is at the end of his university career, and he has 
gone through it with brilliancy, if not, alas! altogether blame- 
lessly. He has studied rhetoric and jurisprudence with such 
success that the schools have this day conferred upon him the 
title of doctor of laws—a degree so well esteemed by princes at 
that time that it was almost always the stepping-stone to the 
highest honors in the state. 

No wonder, then, if Jacopo’s heart swelled with pride, and if 
the future he painted for himself was all too golden in the sunny 
light of gratified ambition. 

A little later, and another gay procession is passing through 
the streets of his native city: Jacopo is bringing home his young 
bride, the loveliest, noblest, and most virtuous of her daughters. 

Success attends him everywhere; his life seems to be 
crowned at the very outset; all his youthful dreams are realized, 
even to the popularity which he enjoys among his fellow-citizens. 
But it is a noble heart indeed that can bear unspoilt an over- 
measure of earthly happiness, and Jacopo’s had yet to be tried in 
the furnace of suffering. Step by step he must descend from the 
proud height he had reached, till by a great repentance he 
should attain to a great sanctity. 

His all-absorbing care at this point of his history seems to 
have been how to repair the damage done to his fortune by the 
somewhat riotous life he had led at Bologna. If his vanity and 
ambition were gratified when he found himself surrounded, the 
moment he appeared on the market-place, by clients eager to 
gain the clever young lawyer for their cause, his cupidity was 
none the less fostered by his invariable success. It led to his 
becoming gradually indifferent to the highest dictates of honor 
and rectitude; to this succeeded the stifling of conscience alto- 
gether, and at last he gave himself up without scruple to the 
sole pursuit of gain. He possessed talent enough to invent an 
attractive side to whatever cause he pleaded, and so by degrees 
he became involved in all the tortuous paths and labyrinths of 
the sophistry to which he had committed himself. But one 
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single grain of salt still preserved the whole mass from corrup- 
tion. This was his love and veneration for his wife. What her 
gentle influence could not effect was to be brought about by her 
prayers; but in a way little suspected by either. It was in the 
year 1268; Jacopo’s fame was at its height, and the hour of retri- 
bution at hand. 

All the inhabitants of Todi were assembled in a large open 
space to witness the public games, and a tribune had been 
erected, on which the noblest maids and matrons of the city 
were seated. The loveliest among them all was Jacopo’s young 
wife, Lucia, and by universal consent the place of honor was 
assigned to her. Little they suspected the sorrow of her young 
life, as she sat there in her magnificent attire, the recognized 
queen of the brilliant assembly ; little they knew how her eyes 
could rain streams of tears as she knelt, often for hours together, 
in some lonely corner of her palace, pleading for her husband's 
soul. The games began, and after each trial of strength or skill 
the conqueror raised his eyes to the tribune to receive a token 
of approval as his reward—a smile, a flower, and sometimes a 
crown of laurel. Then the applause of the multitude burst forth. 
The eyes of all present were fixed on a race which was just being 
run; the goal was almost reached, and every breath was held 
with expectation; already Lucia’s hand had seized the crown 
which she was to place on the conqueror’s head, when suddenly 
from among the silent crowd there arose a shriek—the tribune 
began to totter. It swayed to and fro for an instant; another 
moment, a crash of falling timber, and all the loveliness of Todi 
was lying amid a heap of ruins. Jacopo had witnessed the catas- 
trophe from a short distance and was on the spot immediately, 
seeking with wild cries his beloved Lucia. But the uproar and 
confusion were so great that it was some time before one single 
victim could be extricated from under the heavy mass of beams 
and planks. Then one maimed and wounded body, one corpse 
after another, was borne away, and the air was rent with cries of 
anguish and despair. But still Lucia was not found. At length 
Jacopo discovered her by the shining jewels she wore, and, rush- 
ing forward, succeeded in rescuing her, but apparently dead, 
from among the ruins. Carrying her away from the noise and 
tumult, he laid her on the grass, and, bending over her, called her 
again and again by the most tender names. After a little while 
the white lids unclosed, and she seemed to struggle for breath, 
when, in spite of her feeble resistance, he tore open her dress in 
order to procure her a little relief, but with a cry of horror he 
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sank down on his knees by her side. Under her rich dress of 
brocade of gold, under her sparkling jewels, he had discovered a 
rough hair-shirt. Her failing eyes met his inquiring, horrified 
gaze, and her lips moved in a supreme effort to speak. The 
words “penitenza—per te!” were just audible, then with the 
sigh which accompanied them her soul passed away. 


Italy is the land of contrasts. As night sometimes follows day 
without any interval of twilight, so love and hatred, indifference 
and zeal, a certain childlike simplicity and passionate fervor of de- 
votion, are often to be found in the self-same natures, and appar- 
ently without any connecting link. This characteristic was even 
more striking in the ages when men’s minds were fashioned more 
simply, when lights and shadows were wont to be sharp and 
well defined, and the more subtle blendings of piety and worldli- 
ness were yet unlearnt. That men must live whollyfor God or 
wholly to themselves is no less certain in the nineteenth century 
than it was in the middle ages ; but then by the force of contrast 
the boundary line was more patent to all beholders, and perhaps 
more valiantly defended, than in our days of compromise and 
half-heartedness. The darkness almost disappears and becomes 
light as’ we look back on the vast numbers of stars of the first 
magnitude which illumined the Italian sky from the eleventh to 
the middle of the thirteenth century. 

For some days after the death of his wife Jacopo remained in 
dumb, hopeless misery, shut up within himself, a prey to the ex- 
tremest agony of remorse. The sudden revelation that for him 
she had spent herself in a life of penance, of bodily austerities— 
for him, so honored, so envied by all, in his high place—crushed 
him to the earth. He lay stunned and with the whole weight of 
his sins upon him. 

Then a light came from heaven, piercing the darkest recesses 
of his soul. He rose up, went and sold all his possessions, and 
distributed his fortune among the poor. Hitherto the love of 
worldly gain and the pride of intellect had led him astray. 
Henceforth his life should be one not only of austerity and mor- 
tification, but of ignominy, of utter humiliation. As success had 
been his loss, so failure should now be his gain. Of light is born 
love, and the new love which burned within him taught him not 
only to be poor with Christ’s poor, but inspired him with a long- 
ing to be despised, to be glutted with reproaches, to be treated 
as a fool for Christ’s sake. It was a stupendous resolution, and 
so far we can admire; but the ignominy that he chose for him- 
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self was real and practical, and the details are—perhaps as he in- 
tended them to be—almost repulsive. 

Through the streets of Todi a strange figure is pursued by 
the taunts and gibes of the children. “ Jacopone!”’ they cry (mad 
Jacopo), and throw mud and stonesathim. He is clothed in a few 
rags; his long, straggling locks hang ,over and nearly cover his 
face ; his looks are wild and terrible. Sometimes he stops, and, 
raising his eyes to heaven, heaves a deep sigh and wrings his 
hands, upon which the cry is raised again: “ Jacopone! Jaco- 
pone!’ The people said he became mad on the death of his 
wife, but often in the midst of his exhibitions of folly he would 
suddenly stand upright in the market-place and begin to preach 
to the astonished crowd collected around him for idle pastime. 
On these occasions words of such burning eloquence would fall 
from his lips, he would lash them with such scathing truths, that 
his hearers goon forgot to laugh, or lost all desire to do so, and, 
slinking away out of hearing of his denunciations, they would 
say to each other with scared looks: “ He is no fool.” Once he 
appeared at the marriage-feast of his niece entirely covered with 
feathers and presenting the most ridiculous appearance. His 
presence disturbed and cast a shadow over the frivolous amuse- 
ments of the guests, upon which his relations remonstrated with 
him. His answer is remarkable. “My brother,” he replied, 
“thinks to render our name illustrious by his magnificence. I 
do so by my folly.” On another occasion he met one of his re 
lations coming from the market, where he had bought two fowls. 
The man begged him to carry them to his house and to leave 
them there. Instead of this Jacopo took them straight to the 
church of San Fortunato and laid them in the burial vault of his 
family. A few hours afterwards his relation came to hin, 
complaining that he had not found the animals on his return 
home. 

“ Did you not charge me,” replied Jacopo, “to take them to 
your dwelling-place? And what is your house but that in which 
you will dwell for ever?” “Et sepulcra eorum domus illorum 
in zternum ” (Psalm x\lviii. 12). 

Jacopo continued to lead this kind of existence for ten years, 
preaching to his fellow-citizens by his austerities, by his sermons 
of burning eloquence, and by his pretended madness; and per- 
haps this mysterious madness, more than all else, caused men to 
marvel and look into their own lives as they compared the once 
brilliant Jacopo with the humble penitent before them. Many 
would retire pensive and disturbed at the sight of him, ponder- 
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ing at least on the mutability of earthly things in the change 
which had come over his destiny. 

Meanwhile the thought of death left him no peace. He 
sought consolation in the ceaseless study of the Holy Scriptures, 
which he read again and again from beginning to end, dwelling 
particularly on the warnings and denunciations of the prophets, 
which he frequently imitated in his discourses. Of a less healthy 
nature were the researches which led him from the study of 
theology into the obscurities of mysticism—an error which, while 
it had its root in the dangerous sophistry of his past life, was not 
without some influence on his subsequent career. 

He had become a tertiary of St, Francis, but he longed for 
a rule more austere, for an authority more complete; and the 
strength and independence of his character required both. In 
the year 1278 we find him knocking at the door of the Francis- 
can monastery, humbly asking for admittance. Day after day 
he was sent away, and at last it was represented to him that the 
disturbed state of his mind did not allow of his becoming a friar. 
Then for the first time Jacopo’s eye lost its wild expression; he 
looked steadily and calmly into the venerable face of the reli- 
gious, drew from the folds of his ragged garment a sheet of 
paper, and handed it to him with the words, “ These are the 
thoughts of mad Jacopo,” then turned away and disappeared. 

It was a poem in Latin, the first he is supposed to have writ- 
ten, of which the following is a translation : 


“ Why doth the world so fierce for idle pomp contend, 
Whose utmost happiness ere night must have an end ? 
Not sooner than its pride is to destruction brought 
The earthen vessel which the potter’s hand hath wrought. 


“ Rather thy trust in word written in snow repose 
Than on such promise as the world unto thee shows: 
’Tis but deceit whate’er it bids thee look upon 
As virtue’s best reward ; trust in it place thou none! 


“ Far better 'twere to place thy trust in brittle glass 
Than in earth’s empty joys, which must so quickly pass 
Dreams only, idle dreams, are all it gives to thee, 

And all its wisdom is deceit and vanity. 


“ Say, where is Solomon, who once so mighty stood? 
And where is Samson, whom no enemy subdued ? 
And where is Absalom, with his long, flowing hair ? 
And where is Jonathan, worthy all love to share ? 
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“ Where now is Cesar, who o’er half-the world held sway ? 
Where Xerxes, he who spent in feasting every day? 
Where Cicero, who had o’er all the gift of speech? 

And Aristotle where, of intellect most rich ? 


“ All, all that olden fame, and all that span of time, 
And all those troops of might, and all those powers sublime, 
And all that tale of wealth, of glory, and of pride, 
In one short moment lost, are dust, and naught beside. 


“ Ah! short is every pleasure, none without alloy, 
And like a shadow passeth every earthly joy, 
And, passing, sears each blessing God to man hath given, 
And lures him to despair, his soul with anguish riven. 


** O dust and ashes thou, O banquet worms to sate, 
O vapor naught ! wherefore dost thou thyself elas? 
Perchance thy debt of life ere morrow thou must pay; 
Then on the poor thy goods haste to bestow to-day. 


“O mortal beauty, which itself doth so uphold, 
What is’t? A blade of grass, a tale when all is told. 
Like as a fallen leaf the wind bears off in play, 
E’en so the life of man thus quickly fades away. 


“ What thou must one day lose, ne'er count on it as gain: 
Whatever earth doth give earth soon takes back again. 
Be Heaven above thy goal, there let thy heart seek rest ; 
Who doth the world despise alone is truly blest,” 


Together with these verses was a poem written in the crude 
but expressive and picturesque dialect of the Umbrian pea- 
santry—a song so ardent, so full of divine charity, that the Fran- 
ciscans hesitated no longer, but threw open their doors to him 
immediately. ‘Sorrow and solitude,” says Ozanam, “ had trans- 
formed the lawyer into a poet.” His madness was now dis- 
covered to be like the folly of St. Francis, who used to be found 
wandering about the country in floods of tears, weeping over 
the Passion of Christ. The same ardor of devotion led Jaco- 
pone to the foot of the altars, and thence out into the fields and 
forests, into all places where the Creator has revealed himself 
most fully in his works. Praying, singing, improvising psalms 
with rapturous tears, he would cling to the trunks of trees, 
weeping with a kind of despairing fervor, and when asked the 
reason of his sorrow his answer was always: “ Ah! I weep be- 
cause Love is not loved.” Being pressed one day to explain by 
what signs the Christian may assure himself that he loves God, 
he answered: “If I ask a certain favor of God and receive it not, 
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I love him, notwithstanding, more ; and if God does just the con- 
trary to what I ask, I love him twice as much as before.” 

A fruit of this divine charity in him was a fervent and aposto- 
lic love of souls. In an ecstasy of pity and tenderness for sinners 
he even desired, like St. Paul, to become anathema, that he might 
win all for Christ. Forgiveness of anpries was the perpetual 
theme and refrain of his sermons. 

But in abandoning himself thus to what may almost be called 
the romance of the love of God he had not neglected the most 
sobering of all sciences—the perfect knowledge of himself. If 
his whole life after his conversion resembled one long act of 
charity, it was inspired by a calm but entire and utter hatred of 
self. He steadily refused the dignity of the priesthood, which he 
was again and again solicited to accept, preferring in his hu- 
mility to remain a lay brother and to perform the meanest house- 
hold duties. So great was his love of humiliation that no suf- 
fering which they brought upon him was able to check the in- 
terior joy with which he overflowed, while no transport of joy 
could efface his constant and abiding sorrow for sin. 

Of the mortification of his senses one story is told which, if it 
offend our softness and delicacy, illustrates in a striking manner 
the indomitable energy with which he encountered temptation. 
Once in the midst of a strict fast he remembered the sumptuous 
banquets to which he used to invite his friends, and, being pur- 
sued with a temptation to break his abstinence, he took a piece 
of raw meat, hung it up in his cell, and kept it there until it be- 
came putrid. Then, addressing himself, he exclaimed: “ Behold 
the food thou hast desired, and enjoy it now.” Meanwhile the 
smell of the decayed meat had spread through the monastery 
and betrayed the infraction of the rule. This led to the dis- 
covery of the culprit and to his punishment. In the joy of his 
heart at being revenged, as it were, on himself, he composed a 
hymn of triumph beginning thus: 


“O giubilo del core 
Che fai cantar d’amore!” 


We have called Jacopo the enemy of a great pope, and have 
said that the road to his beatification lay through a prison. The 
strange contradictions in his nature were not to cease when he 
had turned from the Codes and Pandects of Justinian, from the 
theories of Aristotle and Plato, to the Bible. If there was in- 
ward peace there was to be much outward strife, and from the 
abyss of humility to which he had descended were not to be ex- 
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cluded high words and intemperate zeal. Boniface VIII. had 
succeeded Celestine V. on the papal throne, not without oppo- 
sition ; for the two Cardinals Colonna and their partisans in Italy, 
together with the creatures of Philippe le Bel, had united to pro- 
test against what they chose to term a usurpation of the Holy 
See. This was sufficient to excite the passions of a people highly 
impressionable, to whom the most infamous stories had already 
been administered in order to prejudice their minds against 
Boniface. The question was whether to give allegiance to a 
pontiff accused of having forced his predecessor to abdicate, of 
having even taken his life. The memory of Boniface VIIL., vilely 
calumniated, has long since been cleared and his character 
shown in its true light ; but the nature of this struggle, unlike the 
schism of a later age, was that it attacked the person of the pon- 
tiff alone—the papacy remained still inviolate. 

The Franciscans were meanwhile divided into two bodies : on 
the one hand they were beginning to fall away from their first 
fervor and to become lax in discipline, on the other hand to 
throw off the authority of superiors on the ground that they 
were the promoters of abuses. The first were called conventuals, 
the second spirituals on account of their greater austerity and 
fidelity to the rule of St. Francis. From the moment of his en- 
tering the order Jacopo had declared himself on the side of the 
spirituals, approved and protected by Pope Celestine. But after 
a troubled reign of five months Celestine laid down the burden 
which he had reluctantly taken upon himself, and Boniface in- 
augurated a newera. Oneof his first acts was to revoke the con- 
cessions of his predecessor and to suppress the privileges of the 
spirituals, putting them under obedience to the conventuals. To 
the irritation which this caused was now joined the prejudice 
which had been occasioned by the calumnies spread abroad by 
the enemies of the pope. When the two disaffected cardinals 
with their adherents cited Boniface, by a solemn act, to answer 
before an cecumenical council for what they called his usurpation, 
Jacopo was called upon to certify to the authenticity of the act. 
He thus incurred, together with the whole hostile party, the ex- 
communication which before long fell upon him. At Palestrina, 
a fortified town belonging to the Colonnas, the spirituals pos- 
sessed a monastery, and there, in the midst of the pope’s enemies, 
Jacopo had decided on the question which was occupying and 
fermenting all minds. His error was great, but it was the error 
of a heart devoured by zeal for the glory of God and the conso- 
lation of the church. With a great cry he raised his voice and 
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deplored her sorrows in a poem full of the tenderest love and 
grief. At the same time, however, he poured forth a stream of 
detestable abuse against the Vicar of Christ, in words which can 
only be partly excused by his profound conviction that they were 
directed against a usurper and the deadly enemy of Christendom. 
Boniface besieged Palestrina and reduced it to obedience, and 
Jacopo was condemned to expiate his verses ina dungeon. The 
details of his five years’ imprisonment are among the most won- 
derful events of his life. His sufferings are again the subject of 
his triumph, and the clanking of his chains is mingled with his 
songs of joy. One thing only weighed upon him: while his 
companions in disgrace had thrown themselves at the feet of 
Boniface and had obtained pardon, he still languished under the 
sentence of excommunication. In vain he humbled himself and 
prayed for absolution, even though his sufferings might be in- 
creased and prolonged to the end of his life; Boniface sent him 
no answer. At length with the year 1300 was proclaimed a 
universal jubilee to inaugurate a new century. The penitent 
might now surely hope for deliverance from his ban. Thou- 
sands of pilgrims flocked to Rome, dragging with them their 
children and their sick, to obtain pardon at the tomb of the apos- 
tles, and he could hear their footsteps and their prayers as they 
passed by his prison. He addressed a second letter to the pope, 
more humble than the first, but Boniface was inflexible. Not 
till he had fallen by sacrilegious hands at Anagni, and Benedict 
XI. was elected his successor, was Jacopo restored to the church 
and to St. Francis. : 

From his miserable dungeon have come down to us two gems 
of priceless value, the fruit of his long captivity; these are the 
Stabat Mater dolorosa, the hymn of the cross, and the Stabat Mater 
speciosa, that of the crib. The first is too well known to need 
repetition here, but we give Dr. Mason Neale’s admirable trans- 
lation of the second, which he regards as the earlier in date. In 
his preface to the translation he says of the original: “ It was, 
indeed, known to exist, but was buried in such obscurity that 
Ozanam, in his work on the Franciscan poets, believes himself to 
have been the first to reprint it. In the German translation 
of that history by Julius—a great improvement on the original 
—further particulars are given concerning it. I cannot but 
wonder that it has never hitherto appeared in an English trans- 
lation, nor even, so far as I know, been reprinted in this coun- 
try.” 


q 
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STABAT MATER SPECIOSA. 


“ Full of beauty stood the Mother 
By the manger, blest o’er other, 
Where her little One she lays: 
For her inmost soul’s elation, 
In its fervid jubilation, 
Thrills with ecstasy of praise. 


“Oh! what glad, what rapturous feeling 
Filled that blessed Mother, kneeling 
By the Sole-Begotten One ; 
How, her heart with laughter bounding, 
She beheld the work astounding, 
Saw His birth, the glorious Son! 


“ Who is he that sight who beareth 
Nor Christ’s Mother’s solace shareth, 
In her bosom as He lay ? 
Who is he that would not render 
Tend’rest love for love so tender, 
Lone with that dear Babe at play ? 


« For the trespass of her nation 
he with oxen saw his station 
Subjected to cold and woe: 
Saw her sweetest Offspring’s wailing, 
Wise men him with worship hailing, 
In the stable mean and low. 


« Jesus lying in the manger, 
Heavenly armies sang the Stranger, 
In the great joy bearing part. 
Stood the Old Man with the Maiden, 
No words speaking, only laden 
With this wonder in their heart. 


“ Mother, fount of love still flowing, 
Let me, with thy rapture glowing, 
Learn to sympathize with thee: 
Let me raise my heart’s devotion 
Up to Christ with pure emotion, 
That accepted I may be. 


“ Mother, let me win this blessing: 
Let his sorrow’s deep impressing 
In my heart engraved remain ; 
Since thy Son, from heaven descending, 
Deigned to bear the manger’s tending, 
Oh! divide with me His pain. 
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“ Keep my heart, its gladness bringing, 

To my Jesus ever clinging 

Long as this my life shall last ; 
Love like that thine own love give it, 
On my little Child to rivet 

Till this exile shall be past. 
Let me share thine own affliction ; 
Let me suffer no rejection 

Of my purpose fixed and fast. 


“ Virgin peerless of condition, 
Be not wroth with my petition: 
Let me clasp thy little Son; 
Let me bear that.Child so glorious, 
Him whose birth, o’er Death victorious, 
Willed that Life for man was won. 


“Let me, satiate with my pleasure, 
Feel the rapture of thy Treasure 
Leaping for that joy intense; 
That, inflamed by such communion, 

Through the marvel of that union 
I may thrill in every sense. 


“ All that love this stable truly, 
And the shepherds, watching duly, 
Tarry there the live-long night, 
Pray that by thy Son’s dear merit 
His elected may inherit 
Their own country’s endless light.” 


And now the wild mountain torrent has reached the pleasant 
meadows at last. As it nears the ocean nota ripple disturbs 
even its surface. The Franciscan monastery at Collagone is the 
valley through which it next wends its quiet way. Here Jacopo 
spent the last uneventful years of his life, rapt in transports of 
divine love, all his fiery impetuosity turned into the gentlest 
and most loving patience. 

In the friendship which united him to Brother John of Alver- 
nia is displayed the whole wealth of tenderness of which his 
nature was capable, combined with a supernatural capacity for 
rising always from the creature to the Creator. Everything that 
was lovely and lovable served him as bright, strong rays by 
which to climb to the Origin of all light. The following present, 
which he once sent together with a poem to his friend ill of a 
fever, will serve to. show the kind of intercourse which existed 


between them. It was composed of two Latin sentences: “I 
VOL. XXXVII.—4I 
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have always considered it a great thing to know how to enjoy 
God. Why? Because in the time of consolation humility may 
be exercised with reverence. But I have considered, and I con- 
sider it the greatest gift of all to know how to remain deprived 
of God. Why? Because in the hour of trial faith is exercised 
without sight, hope without expectation of a reward, and charity 
without any sign of divine protection.” This is perhaps the 
highest state of self-abandonment to which a soul may attain. 

At last, bowed down with the weight of years and spent with 
the ardor of his devotion, Jacopo fell ill and prepared himself for 
death. But on being pressed to receive the last sacraments he 
insisted on waiting for the arrival of John of Alvernia, from 
whose hand he desired to receive the Holy Viaticum. His com. 
panions represented to him that Brother John could scarcely be 
informed of his condition in time, and renewed their entreaties. 
But without answering Jacopo raised himself on his couch and 
began to intone the hymn Anima benedetta. Scarcely had he fin- 
ished singing when the monks saw two /rati coming across the 
fields towards the monastery. One of them proved to be John 
of Alvernia, whom an irresistible presentiment had drawn to- 
wards the death-bed of his friend. With great peace and joy 
Jacopo then received his Lord. After a little while he began to 
sing Jesu nostro fidanza, Then he exhorted his companions to 
live a holy life, raised his hands to heaven, heaved one sigh, and 
died. It was Christmas eve, at midnight, and in the adjoining 
church the priest was intoning the Gloria in excelsis. 


The precise date of Jacopo’s beatification is uncertain, but in 
1596 a bishop, Angelo Cesi, raised a monument to him in the 
church of San Fortunato at Todi, bearing this inscription : 

“ The bones of Blessed Jacopo de’ Benedetti da Todi, brother 
minor, who, having made himself a fool for the love of Christ, 
deceived the world by a new artifice and gained heaven,” 

Rome punished by the infliction of a temporal penalty the 
error of his intemperate zeal; but, penetrating with calm, dis- 
cerning eyes below the surface, she discovered the jewel hidden 
among the thorns, and saw that it was good. 
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HOPEFUL ASPECTS OF SCEPTICISM.* 


As “there is a soul of goodness in things evil,” though some- 
times hard to find, the acknowledged scepticism of the age does 
not seem to us wholly depressing. That men should have their 
minds exercised about the most momentous topics which can en- 
gage human attention is assuredly far better than that stolid in- 
difference, that careless assent of mental indolence, which cares 
not a straw for the whole subject. Where there is a fixed and 
honest desire to find the truth we may believe that, though for 
atime the mind be perplexed and puzzled by the labyrinth of 
paths that present themselves, it will yet distinguish the safe 


one, and that “good shall be the final goal of ill.” Let a man 
feel that 


“ Fatti non foste a viver come bruti 
Ma per seguir virtude e conoscenza” ; 


let him find out by sad experience his powerlessness always to 
do the right or to attain his noblest ideal unaided, and he will 
look about him for help whereon to lean, a strength superior to 
his own. 

We would fain believe that the scepticism of the day is not 
the audacious rashness of the soul anxious to emancipate itself 
from moral restraint. Undoubtedly a great deal may be traced 
to this source, which has produced sceptics in all ages, But I 
find in most of the respectable works of avowed sceptics a germ 
that yields more hope than fear. They have become mentally 
disquieted. That which they call Christianity is but a dis- 
torted fragment of it as presented by a sect. The thoughtful 
mind looks in this cracked mirror and sees everything crooked 
and deformed. He applies to this self-constituted creed the 
keen logic of argument, and finds it halt and lame. He applies 
to it the most solemn test of all—his own soul-cravings. He asks 
for bread and is offered a stone. He says practically, “ Your 
creed, which you say is divinely taught, fails to make me. conquer 
self or to reach any higher level of knowledge, It neither sheds 
light upon earth’s darksome paths nor reveals any certain hope 

* The Republic of God, An Institute of Theology. By Elisha Mulford, D.D. *‘ Theologi- 


cal Renaissance of the Nineteenth Century.” By Professor Allen, of the Cambridge Episcopal 
School, Princeton Review, November and January. 
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respecting the future. Then what claim has it upon my intel- 
lectual fealty ?” 

This is the implied if not avowed confession of the majority 
of sceptics. They feel all the ground shaking like a quicksand 
beneath their feet. The flimsy structures of heresy are being 
shaken to their fall by the “ mighty and strong earthquake ” of 
the needs of clamoring souls. Only the house built upon the 
rock will remain impregnable. 

It is so generally conceded that the “old lines” of theology, 
the creeds of the sects, are out of date that the panacea which 
suggests itself is to pare away objectionable features and restore, 
revive, repair, reassert the majestic ancient faith. We hail the 
first symptom as extremely hopeful. We believe that the second 
will, if honestly attempted, lead any earnest mind to the full and 
perfect truth as taught by the Catholic Church. 

The learned author whose work is before us, and his no less 
able reviewer, attempts to show how this can be done. Prof. 
Allen assumes that theology (by which he means the dictum of 
some sect) has become effete. Its moribund existence, having 
been galvanized now and again by violent shocks of public criti- 
cism, has at length succumbed. It remains only to bury it de- 
cently, The age requires a more wide-awake system, more con- 
sonant with its needs. Hence he speaks of the “renaissance of 
theology.” The term is expressive. It suggests that, like any of 
the arts—sculpture, painting, or architecture—theology has fallen 
into decrepitude, long survived its golden age, and that the in- 
herent weakness and mortality which it possessed have reasserted 
themselves, requiring the potent exertions of some master-mind 
to restore it to its pristine glory. But believing, as we do, that 
theology, properly so called, is the enunciation of the divine Mind, 
and therefore contains an inherent vitality, not only because it is 
truth, whose are the eternal years of God, but inspired truth, 
maintaining its sway by a double prestige—its essential nature 
and the guarantee of its Author—we protest against the very idea 
of its renaissance, as we should shrink from applying the same 
term to God himself. 

It is impossible in the limited space at our command to 
analyze anything like exhaustively the plan suggested by Dr. 
Mulford or Prof. Allen for securing the “ renaissance” of theo- 
logy. We can only select such salient points as are supposed 
erroneously to clash loudest against the teachings of the church. 

At the outset be it understood that the church has always 
taught that truth is one. She does not assert that before the 
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advent of Christ there was no knowledge of God possessed by 
man. On the contrary, as St. Paul asserts, mankind was groping 
after God in the dark, while here and there a clearer glimpse 
of the truth flashed upon some more gifted mind. But all the 
shreds of truth in the world prior to Christianity could not make 
up that royal vesture in which the soul needs to be clad ere it 
can claim its birthright as a citizen of heaven. Christianity not 
only revealed new truths, but gave definite form and precisenéss 
to old truths which, as dim guesses or undefined outlines, had 
served to show a glimmering radiance through the long night of 
ages. If mankind was ever to arrive at an adequate knowledge 
of truth, something more than an earthly teacher was needed 
—some one who intimately knew the divine Mind and could 
impart that knowledge in appreciable form, so that there might 
no longer be room to doubt respecting any important doctrine. 
Mr. Matthew. Arnold assumes that Christianity in its present 
form is composed of a mass of accretions which have grown 
round the original deposit, and which he calls adberglaube, or 
extra-belief.* It is the critic’s business to detect the false from 
the true. But how? By the same faculty which decides every- 
thing in Protestantism—private judgment. It is assumed at the 
outset that reason is perfectly adequate to the task, and that at 
the touch of its spear the disguised fiend of error will be seen 
in its true shape. Let it not be supposed that we think meanly 
of such a thinker as Mr. Arnold or lightly value the severe or- 
deal through which a sincere truth-seeker must necessarily pass. 
Truth-seeking is sometimes a daily martyrdom. As St. Augus- 
tine says: “ Let those be severe on you who know not with what 
labor truth is discovered, who know not with what difficulty the 
eye of the interior man is treated of its infirmity.” 

The one grand truth which has perplexed the minds of men 
in all ages has been, and is, the relation of the human soul to 
Deity. Assuming that there is a God, what'do we know about 
him? Dr. Mulford asserts that the existence of God is incapable 
of demonstration. Mr. Arnold conceives the contrary. He sees 
“a power not ourselves, that makes for righteousness,” gradually 
causing all the events of history to take this tendency. And as 
this is the case, and all human history tends “ toward the achieve- 
ment of righteousness and freedom,’ that tendency must pro- 
ceed from a source in which righteousness and freedom exist. 
Bishop Butler, in his Analogy, shows that it is possible to de- 
monstrate the existence of God from nature. But the deductions 


* Literature and Dogma, 
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thus arrived at rather prove the necessity of special revelation. 
Man found out that God was great and terrible, and the pre- 
ponderance of evil in the world inclined him to believe that this 
great and terrible being delighted in it and originated it ; there- 
fore he became a fruitful source of dread. No man had reached 
that definition of God which Christianity glories in—‘“ God is 
love!”” This was reserved for Him whom Theodore Parker 
eloquently describes as “the possibility of the race made real.” 

Dr. Mulford rightly insists that the divine being and the 
divime personality are inseparable in thought. But we take ex- 
ception when he says that “it is through the deeper knowledge 
of himself that man comes to the knowledge of God.” It is 
not all the truth. If we ascertain that there are innate in us 
certain passions and instincts which nothing earthly can satisfy, 
we may reason, from this point, that they were intended to be 
satisfied, and that, as nothing presently known can satisfy them, 
they must find their complete satisfaction in God.* But there 
is another phase of self-knowledge—that dark soul-wrestling 
with instincts which our better self condemns, yet which seize 
upon the yielding senses with almost irresistible might ; that 
confronting of the heart with its real self, so skilfully con- 
cealed from all else; those times of horror and great darkness 
when a man is as 


“ Shut up as in a crumbling tomb, 
Girt round with blackness as a solid wall.” 


Such self-knowledge has plunged men into madness, a reck- 
less defiance like that felt by the Roman criminal chained to the 
mouldering corpse. But, unenlightened, he could not guess at 
the possibility of forgiveness and all the blessings of restoration. 
And if he could hope for this, could he intuitively discover that 
there is a power which, acting within and upon us, uses our very 
weakness as a mighty power to attain to the holiness which we 
naturally repel, and to make the pursuit of virtue a delight 
instead of irksome? Therefore we cannot admit that “the more 
strongly the human personality is developed the more clearly is 
the divine personality apprehended.” As God is only truly seen 
“in the face of Jesus Christ,” so man only truly knows himself 
by the aid of that “Spirit of the Lord” that “searcheth the 
inward parts.” It is by means quite external to himself that the 
life of the soul is sustained: “ Now the just man shall live by 


* See St. Augustine's Confessions. This is elaborately argued by Canon Liddon, Uzt- 
versity Sermons, sermon on Psalm Ixiii. 1. 
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faith.” * It is this which, as St. Anselm and St. Augustine both 
show, determines the will toward righteousness. If, as Matthew 
Arnold observes, conduct is three-fourths of religion, it follows 
that as man’s natural bent is not toward good but evil, he 
requires some external aid to overcome or at least neutralize it, 
and so enable the higher self to triumph over the lower. 

But though morals are inseparable from religion, it is not 
strictly true that “ Christianity is not a religion but a life.” By 
religion Dr. Mulford means outward service as distinct from 
inward belief. 

We think Prof. Allen is hardly fair in making the following 
statement: 


“It should be remembered that the spiritual force which proved 
stronger than the Roman Empire was not regarded by the Romans as 
worthy to be called a religion, nor did it claim to be so considered by the 
Christians. It had taken on no ritual forms, no temples, no altars, no 
priesthood, no images. The Christian apologists disclaimed all these as 
unworthy or unnecessary; in the words of Minucius Felix in the third 
century: ‘He who cultivates justice makes offerings to God; he who 
abstains from fraudulent practices propitiates God; he who snatches man 
from danger slaughters the most acceptable victim. These are our sacri- 
fices, these our rites of God’s worship; thus amongst us [Christians] he 
who is most just is most religious, ’” 


It seems almost superfluous to remark that the first part of 
this statement has been so completely refuted by archzology 
alone that it would be impertinent to imagine a professor of 
Cambridge Episcopal School unacquainted with the fact. The 
discoveries of the basilica of St. Clement carry us back almost to 
apostolic times, and we find there abundant proof that at that 
early date a ritual differing very little from that in present use 
was adopted. But the arcana was kept secret from the public, 
and the mystery surrounding Christian worship gave rise to the 
monstrous charges of infanticide and other atrocities then cur- 
rent. What the apologists disclaimed was the sensuous rites of 
heathenism which a man could practise who had no care to live 
amoral life. With the Christian the rite was but the exponent 
of the inner belief which had fixed its roots in the soul and gave 
forth fruits of holiness in the life. 

As soon, however, as disabilities were removed the ritual 
heretofore used in secret was openly displayed. To read Prof. 
Allen one would think that, from being a creed without any 
ceremonial, Christianity under Constantine leaped at a bound to 


* Hebrews x, 38. 
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“splendid ritual,” and “with its pantheon of saints and angels, 
its fasts and festivals, more than made good to the old world 
what it lost in the seeming extinction of the old cults.” This is 
what Dr. Middleton tried to prove long ago, that Christianity 
was only another form of paganism. Like Prof. Allen, he re. 
garded it as “a decline from the true conception of the work of 
Christ.” In what way? The work of Christ was to save men 
by imparting truths which, if practised, would enable man to 
attain to a participation in the life of God. As the ills which he 
has to cope with are specific and real, the means of remedy must 
be also specific and real—in other words, the plan of salvation 
needs to be systematized, if it is to be practicable. Political 
axioms never attain any lasting existence until they become sys- 
tematized and practical. The church was kept from error by 
the presence of that Paraclete who was to “ guide into a// truth,” 
declaring himself in no dubious manner, but by an infallible living 
voice. It needed nothing less than this to determine through 
the lapse of ages what was the truth, to keep burning the lamp 
of faith unobscured by the dark and gathering mists of error. 
Like “a wise nursing mother,” the church studies the very best 
methods of educating her children, and she has found that the 
universal experience of mankind goes to show that without ritual 
there cannot long exist any worship at all. Prof. Allen asserts 
that the adoption of a splendid ritual was a sign of inherent 
weakness and decay of the spiritual life. At the same time he 
asserts that the church is found unsuited to the requirements of 
the age. So far from being a departure from the plan of Christ 
for the spiritual education of mankind, ritual is strictly in accord- 
ance with that plan. We trace in the Gospels a considerate 
adaptation of the style of Christ’s teaching to the intellectual 
capacity of those he addressed. No style is at once so attractive 
and so likely to retain its hold upon the memory as the narrative. 
The imagination is called in to the aid of reason, and seizes upon 
the idea much more quickly because of its picturesqueness. 
Hence the best-known parts of our Lord’s discourses are the 
parables. 

In this same spirit the worship of the church is presented. 
It is proved that the power to worship unaided by any external 
medium is given to few. It becomes ecstasy, and is the special 
privilege of the greatest saints. Therefore the majority of man- 
kind need a symbolism * that preaches in a pictorial and sensible 
manner the great truths of faith. Nor is it “dependent on popu- 


*See this elaborately argued in Mohler’s Symbolik. 
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lar sentiment.” No portion of the elaborate ritual of the Roman 
Church has thus originated, yet its suitableness to the popular 
mind, from the most cultivated to the most illiterate, is shown by 
the devout attachment of the millions who find therein those 
aids to prayer, those suggestions of doctrine, those “gales from 
Paradise,” that waft our earth-bound thoughts to a purer region, 
where all life is worship because all! life is love. As language is 
the exponent of thought, ritual is the exponent of faith. It is 
necessary, as is proved in Protestant countries like Switzerland, 
where its absence has almost eliminated the faintest ideas of the 
great cardinal facts of Christianity from the popular mind. The 
Puritan mind never rose up to this conception. The disinte- 
rested generosity which ritual implies is repugnant to that spirit 
which quotes texts of Scripture to hide its parsimonious mean- 
ness.* It peeps out in our Cambridge professor, who says: 
“The highest credit that can be given to Roman Catholicism is 
that it gave birth to Protestantism and the higher spirituality 
and freedom which are the Protestant heritage.” Truly, as the 
late London alderman remarked, “wonders have never done 
ceasing.” We were quite ignorant that Roman Catholicism 
gave birth to Protestantism. Luther and Calvin both asserted 
that it was a revelation from some source superhuman, and was a 
complete breaking loose from all Roman tradition. They pre- 
tended to conform themselves to some primitive model, and 
wholly repudiated the idea that they owed anything to the 
church from which they apostatized.t Even the flippant Eras- 
mus never asserted this. And where does Mr. Allen find evi- 
dence of “the higher spirituality” which is “the Protestant 
heritage”? Has Protestantism enabled men to live nobler and 
purer lives? Has it produced that long roll of illustrious men 
and women whose lives have ennobled their race, who labored 
to mitigate human ignorance and misery by a career which 
has extorted the admiration even of foes? As to “the free- 
dom.” begotten of Protestantism, we should think license a better 


*1I once saw the yearly report of a parish whose vicar was much opposed to ritual and an 
enthusiastic member of the Church Association. It contained these items: ‘‘ Item, for white- 
washing parish church, £2; for putting new leg to communion-table of deal, at wish of the 
vicar, for cheapness, 5s.” The communion-table was of old oak, This economical clergyman 
might be seen on the Continent every summer, spending money as lavishly as any member of 
the “‘ Dodd Family Abroad.” 

+ Archbishop Parker would fain have destroyed even the time-honored phrases of the 
church, such as Christmas, Candlemas, etc., as Bishop Hooper would have abolished the sur- 
plice as ‘‘a rag of popery.” See also Michelet’s Memoirs of Luther, where a coarse phrase is 
employed to show his desire that the Reformation should adapt nothing from Rome, but com- 
mence its career naked. ’ 
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term. The rebel who throws off his allegiance to his country, 
the criminal who refuses to obey righteous laws, the child who 
kicks against parental control, all plead for freedom. The free. 
dom begotten of Protestantism is analogous to all three. It is 
the usurpation of lawful authority for purposes of self-gratifica- 
tion. It sets up / against all the world, acknowledging no other 
arbiter for time or eternity. Though convinced times without 
number of the inability of its reason to define the simplest prob- 
lem—as, for instance, what is life ?—it sets itself up as solely com- 
petent to decide upon the most momentous mysteries. What is 
the consequence? Just as, in a country where lawful authority 
is abolished and the unrestrained will of each man is carried 
out, we have the most dreadful excesses, anarchy in its worst 
forms, so Protestantism is religious anarchy, bearing in itself 
the seeds of disintegration. In all communities—the Ameri- 
can Union, for instance—the general and national weal must be 
the first consideration. This is secured by wise laws, judi- 
ciously administered, securing to each citizen as much of free- 
dom and happiness as is consistent with the welfare of the whole. 
It is so in the church. She is, as St. Paul says, éAevOepa,* free, 
but her freedom is based upon obedience. All her children are 
free, being only restrained from what is injurious. We all know 
that wise parental restraint saves the child from many evils 
which its own recklessness would incur. From what countless 
ills does the obedience of faith save the Catholic! To him the 
way of salvation is clear as a mathematical demonstration ; it is 
defined so plainly that “the wayfaring man, though a fool, cannot 
err therein.” God is not to him the “Universum” of Strauss, 
nor the “ Humanity ” of Comte, nor the “ Immensities”” of Car- 
lyle, but Father, Friend, Saviour, Guide. Christianity is to him 
a science for every-day life, for the workshop as well as the throne, 
for its vales heavy with the shadow of death as well as the glo- 
rious heights of the sunlit hills of God. 

Respecting the question of revelation Dr. Mulford departs 
from the old fossilized idea of Protestantism that there has never 
been but one revelation. He thinks revelation is a continuous 
process—* not that its substance knows any increase, but in the 
progress of humanity, under the tuition of a divine Spirit, there 
lies the ampler knowledge of its contents.” When the “theory 
of development” first asserted the possibility that man had not 
yet, unfolded all truth revealed to him, how did the orthodox 
“squeak and gibber” and denounce with howlings! How did 


* Galatians iv, 26, 
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they quote ad nauseam the ill-comprehended text, “ the faith once 
for all delivered to the saints”! And while admitting asa truism 
that “there are more things in heaven and earth than are dreamt 
of in your philosophy,” they assume to have gauged the pro- 
foundest depth of revealed truth, and denounce any fresh light 
that may be vouchsafed as an ignis fatuus. But probably Dr. 
Mulford would say : “ I do not admit inspiration or revelation in 
the sense you do. It is not the communication of light and 
knowledge directly, but indirectly. It is largely dependent on 
the mood of the person, we might also say his taste. For if all 
the revelation of God which I can obtain is to come to me 
through the agency ofa subtler sense, a keen discernment of the 
esoteric meaning of nature, it is obvious that a man not gifted 
with this subtler sense and keen discernment will be excluded 
from it.” Dr. Mulford quotes the beautiful lines of Wordsworth 
as illustrating his meaning : 


“T have felt 
A Presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts: a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean, and the living air, 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man: 
A motion and a spirit that impels 
All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
And rolls through all things.” 


To distinguish this voice as uttering a message addressed to 
us is the privilege of the true Christian. To him it is no be- 
wildering jargon nor leads him to pantheism, but is like the 
prelude of an harmonious symphony that suggests ever the 
guiding hand of Him who controls the music of the spheres. 
But if followed to its sequence, as Emerson followed it, it de- 
stroys the idea of personality in God. We cordially agree with 
Carlyle that “all history becomes an inarticulate Bible, and in 
a dim, intricate manner reveals the divine appearances to this 
lower world. For God did make this world and does govern 
it. The loud-roaring loom of time weaves the vesture thou 
seest him by. There is no biography of a man, much less any 
history or biography of a nation, but wraps in it a message out 
of heaven addressed to the hearing ear and the not hearing.” 
But as so many are of the latter class, and so many more who 
hear fail to understand, we need an authoritative voice to tell us 
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what may be believed with safety, to unravel the “ dim, intricate 
manner.” If'God is the educator of every people it must be in 
some definite and tangible way; and the Catholic Church only 
answers to this description. 

Dr. Mulford says nowhere did Christ and his apostles present 
the outline ‘of a new religion. If so, does not this imply the 
necessity of such a definition? Nowhere can we find from the 
Scriptures themselves what books are genuine and what spu- 
rious. Probably as many have been rejected by Ezra and the 
Nicene fathers as we now possess. But the church, guided by 
the Spirit, decided what was to be received as inspired. It is 
not difficult to trace the main truths of the Christian faith, of 
which the Apostles’ Creed is a summary, in separate passages of 
the New Testament; but it needed the church to define what was 
of faith, and this was one of the special offices of the Holy Ghost. 
Prof. Allen is in error in saying that the Holy Ghost does not act 
upon the soul through the channel of the sacraments. He says, 
moreover: “His work it is, by presenting Christ to the soul, 
so to transform humanity that the promise of the Incarnation 
shall be fulfilled at last and Christ’s Body and Blood become the 
body and the blood of Christendom.” This is in the usual vague 
style of this school. The only promise we are aware of of this 
kind is that by participation of the Eucharist we realize “ Christ 
in us, the hope of glory,” * rea/ly, not figuratively ; the source of 
spiritual invigoration, whereby a mystical union takes place be- 
tween Christ and the believer’s soul as intimate as between the 
assimilated food he eats and his physical body. And it is by 
this supernatural mean that the life of holiness is maintained. 
If the Holy Spirit does not manifest himself through the sacra- 
ments, making them means of grace, then they are empty and 
meaningless forms. It is through them that humanity is trans- 
formed by the mortification of the body of sin, and its spiritual 
resurrection in the likeness of Christ. 

If there is one doctrine more than another which Christianity 
has “ brought to light through the Gospel” it is our personal 
immortality. To show how great is the “ higher spirituality and 
freedom which are the Protestant heritage,” let us ask, What do 
the most cultivated of sceptics believe about it? “A future life 
is no longer a matter of positive knowledge, a revealed fact, but 
simply a matter of faith, of hope, of earnest desire, a sublime pos- 
sibility, round which meditation and inquiry will collect all the 


* Colossians i. 27. ‘‘For then we dwell in Christ, and: Christ in us. We are one with 
Christ, and Christ with us ” (Communion Office in Book of Common Prayer), 
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probabilities they can.” * But will this suffice? Do not most 
men think 


“ Our own brief life should teach us this, 
That life shall live for evermore, _ 
Else earth were darkness at the core 

And dust and ashes all that is” ? 


Upon no subject do we so much need an authoritative declara- 
tion; and but for such a declaration, taken as it is from Catholic 
truth and filched by every sect, the soul of man would walk in 
hopeless gloom. The shadow of eternal separation would brood 
over the heart and stalk ghost-like in to sit Banquo-like at our 
feasts. The air is now . 


“Full of farewells to the dying 
And mournings for the dead.” 


What if they were eternal, and the shadow of death quenched 
the light of love and hope for ever ? 
Those who, like the newly-established theists of this city,+ 


* Greg’s Creed of Christendom, p. 352. 

+The following is a report of the theistic creed as given in asermon by the Rev. M. K, 
Schermerhorn, May 20, 1883 : 

‘Renan truly represents the tendency of the most refined thought, and he says that the 
world seeks the permanent, discarding the transient. Voltaire is the most popular writer among 
the disciples of Zoroaster. India is adopting theism, and Christendom, too, is rapidly embracing 
it. A universal religion, however, presupposes universal belief. Almost every man believes 
certain things. And the totality of human experience may be taken as a foundation of a 
rational creed. 

“Men believe, first, in the existence of an infinite somebody or something which feels and 
knows and loves. We cannot say that all believe in God, since the word God implies certain 
Christian ideas, The definitions of the infinite being have never been the same for two succes- 
sive ages, ‘There have been, however, certain universal conceptions of this being. They are of 
sensitiveness, intelligence, and affection. All recognize somebody or something that feels and 
knows and heeds, if not loves. Other things predicated of him or it—the person or power or 
force that created, or at least is responsible for, man—are transient impressions or beliefs, and 
therefore of secondary importance. 

** Second. Man believes in offering homage or devotion to this person or force. This is 
worship, whatever the form. The how and the what of this worship is transient and of secon- 
dary importance, but worship is the act of every man who has not reverted to the brute. 

‘* Third. All believe that ‘the infinite in some way reveals itself or himself. This is revela- 
tion, in whatever form it is perceived. This, again, is recognized universally. It is true that 
nearly all sects declare their own revelation the only one, and style all others fablesand chimeras ; 
but these ideas, again, are transient. 

“* Fourth. There is universal belief in a self-conscious individuality in man that survives his 
body. Man is not his body, but a spirit. 

‘‘ The fifth and final universal conviction is that any violation of one’s internal sense of right 
and wrong must be followed sooner or later by unhappy consequences, and that conformity with 
one’s internal sense of right and wrong is followed by happiness, This is the essence of the doce 
trine of rewards and punishments. Conscience is, as to the details of codes of morality, elastic 
and changing, but the golden rule is the essence of humanity’s sense of right and wrong. This 
creed is the religion of the future, It is the theology of humanity, the creed of mankind back of 
all creeds. I have giyen it imperfectly, but in substance it will live forever, It is the Alpha 
and the Omega.” 
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think that they are going to replace the grand cathedral of a 
world’s faith, the work of ages, by the lath-and-plaster struc- 
ture erected in a few months, would do well to weigh some 
weighty words of the author of Progress and Poverty : 
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“ Even the philosophic free-thinker cannot look upon that vast change 
in religious ideas that is now sweeping over the civilized world without 
feeling that this tremendous fact may have most momentous relations 
which only the future can develop. For what is going on is not a change 
in the form of religion, but the negation and destruction of the ideas from 
which religion springs. Christianity is not simply clearing itself of super- 
stitions, but in the popular mind it is dying at the root, as the old pagan- 
isms were dying when Christianity entered the world. And nothing arises 
to take its place.” * 


What is dying out is not Christianity but its caricatures. If 
the former could die out what, indeed, could arise to take its 
place? The present is simply a natural reaction. Men see that 
Calvinism was an unnatural doctrine, ¢ that its teachers had no 
authority, no basis, either in reason or revelation. They throw 
off the yoke of self-constituted authority. The human reason is 
making a pronunciamiento against the despotism of religious 
tyrants. For a time it will run wild, as in all revolutions, but we 
dare to say that this very wildness is a hopeful sign. Men soon 
get tired of lawlessness; they seek something more solid than 
vociferations and the stump. Amid the increasing consciousness 
of the chaos of modern religions they will turn to that system 
which alone possesses elements of cohesion and order; from self- 
constituted reason, proved to be a blind leader of the blind, to 
that august authority over whose unshaken seat flutter the 
white wings of the heavenly Dove; from doubt to certainty ; 
from the obscurity in which they grope at noonday, as in the 
night, to the full sunlight of the perfect truth. Already in many 
a land the church has struck the unshapen block of error, and 
the perfect form of Beauty has leapt forth. Her triumphs are 
but commencing, for this immense necessity of mankind is her 
opportunity. 


*The question, ‘‘ Are we yet Christians ?” is argued, and replied to in the negative, with 
very incisive logic in Strauss’ Der Alte und der Neue Glaube, where he says inter alia: ‘If we 
are to seek no subterfuges ; if we are not to halt between two opinions ; if our yea is to be yea, 
and our nay, nay; if we are to speak as honorable and straightforward men, then we must 
recognize the fact that we are no longer Christians,” He intimates elsewhere that he forms 
his judgment upon the Protestant model. 

An article in the Fortnightly Review, March, 1873, a very striking monograph by Arnold, as- 
serts the same even more forcibly, 

+ See Arnold's St, Paul and Protestantism, ° 
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GOMES AND PORTUGUESE POETRY. 


FRANCISCO Dias GOMES was born at Lisbon in 1745. The 
son of a petty tradesman, yet Francisco profited by the good- 
ness of his humble parents, who took great care to secure him a 
sound and moral education. The boy was originally designed 
for the law, and passed through his preliminary studies in the 
schools of the Congregation of the Oratory. The royal pro- 
fessor, Pedro José de Fonseca, taught him rhetoric and poetry, 
and Francisco, even at that early age, exhibited uncommon 
judgment in selecting the best masters to form his style and 
mould his mind. Hardly, however, had he begun his legal 
studies at Coimbra when his uncle changed his destination. 
Francisco was named after this uncle, whose opinions, on ac- 
count of his wealth and superior position, dominated over the 
whole family of Gomes. He was, most likely, really desirous to 
promote the welfare of his nephew, but was alarmed that Fran- 
cisco should enter upon a profession which, though honorable, 
often profited the fortune little and the moral character less. 
The quiet gains of trade, he argued, afforded an easier and 
safer occupation for Francisco. The father, Fructuoso Dias, 
was as ignorant as his brother, except in the commonplace 
wisdom of the world. He readily listened to the advice of the 
elder Francisco, and so the poor boy was ordered to quit the 
university at once. Combining their superfluous means, father 
and uncle set Francisco up in business; and very soon the young 
fellow found hiaself installed in a huckster’s shop, destined to 
pass his life and exercise his talents in the lowest branches of 
barter and trade. 

Thus was the genius of Francisco Dias Gomes hampered. 
The thread of his studies was broken for ever. He did not, it is 
true, lose ground, but he found it nearly impossible to advance. 
Chained down to a totally unfitting pursuit, he could only strug- 
gle against his fetters. The tree under unwholesome shade may 
exist, but cannot flourish ; a healthy child, feeding on the scanty 
food of poverty, will grow thin and pale. So with the under- 
standing of this young man. He felt his situation, and endea- 
vored to lead two lives, the higher and the lower, at once. He 
read enormously—read everything ; but poetry was his favorite. 
Pursuing his passion, he acquired taste and extensive knowledge. 
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But he lost all originality in the crowd of ideas he drew from 
others: it is easier to remember than invent. That many men 
at forty are dead poets, that men of much learning are seldom 
poets of originality, have been constant observations since the 
beginning of the world. Our readers will recall the case of rare 
Ben Jonson, whose genius was handicapped by an immense load 
of knowledge. The only poet who moves easily under sucha 
burden, and readily constrains it to his ends, is Dante. Gene. 
rally it leads to mere imitation, which may be shortly described 
as the instinct of rational beings. 

In this painful situation Gomes continued through life. A 
never-ending conflict between his inclinations and his business 
prevented his rise either in talent or in fortune. In neither did 
he ever attain beyond mediocrity. But what else could be 
expected? Writing poetry, on the one hand, from inclination, 
without leisure to improve his talents or an audience to applaud 
and stimulate his efforts, he did not have it in him to becomea 
rich merchant. Compelled, on the other hand, from necessity 
to trade in petty business, it was impossible for him to become 
an original poet. But Francisco attended to his business con- 
scientiously, and left the reputation of an honest man; and he 
polished his verses with unwearied ardor, writing and studying 
until death overtook him with the character of a correct writer 
and a judicious critic, 

Gomes was little known to contemporary men of letters. 
The obscurity of his station, and his natural modesty and re- 
serve, allowed him but few of them for his friends. He was 
proud and independent, in all difficulties preserving silence, and 
hiding his troubles and cares in his own breast. It was not 
easy for his friends to discover his distresses, and still less 
easy to persuade him to receive assistance. His death may, 
in a measure, be ascribed to this excessive and surely mistaken 
austerity. In the spring of 1795 an epidemic fever attacked his 
family. Francisco would not condescend to beg assistance, but 
acted himself as nurse and physician to his stricken wife and 
children. Infected himself, he still ‘refused to accept medical 
or any other aid, and would allow none to attend him but his 
half-recovered family. In this strait the unhappy man was 
destroyed by the fever. Onthe 30th of September, 1795, he died, 
manifesting all that resignation and constancy which had ac- 
companied him through a whole life of sorrow and suffering. 
The Royal Academy of Lisbon came forward on this occasion, 
and, having neglected him in life, prepared to,celebrate him in 
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death. It was an act of charity to Francisco’s family, as well as 
an act of duty to the public. The entire proceeds of the pub- 
lication of his poems and other works went to his wife and three 
little children, the expense being borne by the Royal Academy. 


The most important work of Gomes is an analysis of differ- 
ent Portuguese poets, showing through them the progress of 
his country’s language and literature.* This comprises a rapid 
sketch of the beginnings of the literature, and a more complete 
exposition of its spirit and progress in the succeeding chapters 
on Sa de Miranda, Ferreira, Bernardes, Caminha, and Camoens. 

The first epoch of Portuguese language dates from the foun- 
dation of the monarchy to the accession of Affonso V. In this 
period of four hundred years the process of formation was going 
on. The Goths and the ancient Celtic inhabitants of the penin- 
sula were the progenitors of the Portuguese ; but Camoens and 
P. Vieira are right when they say that the Portuguese is the 
eldest daughter of the Latin. The origin may thus be called 
Gothic-Latin, tinged with Arabic. Of the two former tongues it 
partakes in equal degrees. While it was always sweet and sono- 
rous, it was not effeminated with vowels like the Italian; and 
though containing sufficient consonants to give it stamina, it was 
never clotted with guttural sounds like the northern languages. 
Indeed, for a long time it bade fair to be a perfect vehicle for 
poetry; and the developments in this direction were early. 
There are poems, written prior to the fifteenth century, buried 
in old libraries, the best known of which are those of King Diniz 
in the convent of the Order of Christ at Thomar. The most 
favorable specimens are, however, embodied in the valuable Cav- 
ctonciro of Resende; and in this accessible form the student may 
behold the primal developments of his country’s poetry. The 
vast improvement of the language may be seen at a glance by 
comparing the compact and elegant verse of Camoens with these 
originals. 

Until the end of Fernando’s reign the people lay in ignorance. 
They were solely employed in the cultivation of their land, pro- 
ducing just sufficient for internal consumption and to keep up 
an appearance of foreign commerce ;+ for the latter was ren- 


* Analyse e combinacoes filosoficas sobre a elocucad, e estylo de Sa de Miranda, Ferreira, 
Bernardes, Caminha, e Camoens. Por Francisco Dias Gomes. 

+ It is strange that sofhe mention of the Crusades is not made by Gomes. We frequently 
read of Portuguese ships and sailors being employed in those great wars, and to them as much 
as to anything else did Portugal, like other countries, owe it that her ships began to cover the 
seas and achieve those famous conquests. Consult the second and third volumes of Mickaud’s 
History of the Crusades. 
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dered impossible by the Moors, whose pirates haunted all the 
neighboring seas. Living thus like exiles in the solitude of their 
fields, they had no system of police or communication. Harsh 
sounds were often introduced into their naturally sweet tongue 
by the continual contact of the inhabitants with the outside bar- 
barians. Asa general rule the whole language was as yet rude 
and unshaped, full of difficult diphthongs and awkward termina. 
tions, without syntax, without order, without harmony. 

The origin of all Iberian poetry was semi-Arabic. From this 
source came rhyme, which is recognized as of oriental family ; 
the invariable choice of subject in the early poems is intensely 
oriental. Morals in the shape of maxims, and love treated with 
fantastic metaphors and subtly refined, form the staple of early 
Portuguese, as of Arabic, poetry. It is never narrative, never 
dramatic. Other influences were undoubtedly at work upon it. 
In their blunted morality and broad allusion many of these early 
poems too plainly indicate that they are to be classed in the Pro- 
vengal family. But towards the end of the first epoch a new 
and a better influence began to move the Portuguese language 
and imagination. 

The Italians were the first who in modern times recultivated 
poetry and raised it to a higher level. They took the metres 
which the Provengals and Sicilians had invented, and perfected 
their form and finish. Not only did Dante give poetry nobler 
and broader aims, and exalt the tongue he sang in, but he also 
introduced many important changes and improvements in the 
mechanism of verse. To dwell upon only one, to him we owe 
the accents of the hendecasyllable line, the most essential metre 
in the Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese languages. This was the 
new influence that began to work on Spanish and Portuguese 
poetry. Inthe latter especially—and Portuguese can only be 
called a dialect of the genuine Castilian, scarcely separated from 
it more than the Catalonian tongue—concurrent with the Dan- 
tesque influence, may be placed the study of the Latin language. 
From this latter many terminations were derived and conferred 
on Gothic roots; the words thus formed, while maintaining a 
due amount of vigor, took on a smoother and more liquid sound. 
We shall presently see how too great a drawing upon this source 
contributed towards the degradation of the Portuguese language 
in the third epoch. : 

The revolution under Joao I. and the conquest of Ceuta gave 
birth to great projects, and Portugal suddenly appeared a na- 
tion of heroes, unexcelled by fore or after ages. With the 
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power of the state grew the power and beauty of the language. 
It is from within, not from without, that the language of a nation 
must draw sustenance; its growth, no matter what is grafted on 
it, must be organic in order to flourish, The poetry of King 
Diniz and of Pedro I. is in a jargon which, while smooth and 
liquid, is so indeterminate as to be hardly intelligible. Half a 
century afterwards the Chronicles of Fernio Lopez appeared. 
This, the most ancient and venerable historian of the country, 
wrote in a language so perspicuous and so different from his pre- 
decessors that one might take it for an entirely new idiom. 
Still, it was the same in root-forms, and only differed in so much 
as a shaping influence was at work. The middle limit was 
reached, but not till the end of Joao II.’s reign did the confused 
and lawless forms give way to a regular syntax and harmony. 

We now arrive at the second epoch, which may be broadly 
marked as extending from the reign of Affonso V. to that of 
Sebastian. In this period arose those great Portuguese writers 
who are the most illustrious of their country, and who may be 
regarded as the true founders of Portuguese literature. 

Sa de Miranda was the first who hewed his way through the 
tangled undergrowth of the idiom. Without models, save the 
example of the Italians before him, he subdued the lawless forms. 
of the language, fixed the pronunciation, and tamed it to a com- 
bination of infinite harmonies. Many, too, were the improve- 
ments he introduced into verse. The octonary was commonly 
used ; he adopted the hendecasyllable and seven-syllable, which 
with the former is the best lyric mixture because of the concor- 
dant pauses. The sonnet had been brought in by Dom Pedro de 
Alfarroubeira, a celebrated poet, the most enlightened prince of 
his time and the greatest man of his nation. Sa de Miranda per-. 
fected and raised it to the finished state in which it has since con- 
tinued. Also, the structures of the canga@o, of the octave and 
triad stanzas, were for the first time used by him in the Portu- 
guese tongue. 

One imperfection which Gomes points out in Sa de Miranda 
is perhaps in harmony with the distinguishing excellence of his. 
style. The poet frequently falls into that worse than fault—the 
ending of one line with an adjective and the beginning of the 
next with its substantive ; a poor and prosaic trick, which can be 
best described by the phrase of Dogberry, “tolerable, and there- 
fore not to be endured.” The characteristic excellence of 
Miranda is simplicity ; his genius is governed, correct, moderate. 
He never kindles, never dazzles, never dgitates; he enlightens, 
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he enlivens, he pleases, he adapts himself to the dim sight of the 
ignorant reader. Conciseness and perspicuity are the aims of 
his style; he endeavors to express his conceptions in ready, not 
studied, language. The spirit of his thoughts embodied itself 
in the first shape that presented. Golden goblet or earthen 
cruse, it mattered not to him: the contents were the value, not 
the vessel; yet was the vessel always well sized and clean and 
pure. Thus, as far as outward form goes, he had the making of 
a great poet; like Homer, like Dante, like Shakspere, eminently 
sane, seeking to move the mind rather than amuse the eye. But 
while sanity and taste were not wanting, genius was; he lacked 
imagination, the faculty of projection, that power which so often 
redeems bad taste and positive insanity. So he appeals to the 
judgment alone, not the soul; and to the intellectual his poetry, 
free from the redundant ornaments which too often weigh down 
the efforts of genius, will be more pleasing than verse of genuine 
poetry. In short, he was calculated best for the task that fell to 
him—not of being a great poet, but of freeing the language of his 
country from barbarisms. 

Antonio Ferreira followed in the steps of Sa de Miranda. 
He occupies in Portuguese poetry the same position towards 
‘Miranda as Gower to Chaucer in English; only the Portuguese 
Gower is not inferior to the Portuguese Chaucer in genius, but 
in many, and those the best, respects superior. As useful in his 
aims and as correct in his language, he developed the mechanism 
of poetry nearer to perfect forms. Miranda had used the elegy 
and the Horatian epistle; Ferreira gave them a higher finish. 
The latter also introduced the epigram, the ode, the epithala- 
mium, and, more important than all, the tragedy. The Italian 
Trissino’s Sofontsba was the first. regular tragedy of modern 
times. Probably from it Ferreira derived his idea of Castro, the 
second tragedy written by a modern, and the first by a Portu- 
guese. It still remains by far the best in the language, despite 
its sin against unity of place.* From Trissino, also, Ferreira 
drew the verso solto, which, with the sapphic choruses, varies his 
verse and relieves the monotony of a regular progress. All 
these innovations manifest the taste of Ferreira and the coura- 
geous temper of his genius. Ferreira flavors his writings with 
the spice of the ancients. Horace was his favorite author. 
From him and the other old poets Ferreira enriched the lan- 
guage. His imitations of the classics are numerous, and the 


*A “sin’ sanctioned by €hakspere. Critics have by this time struck this offence from 
their decalogue. 
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correct, flowing form of conjunction he caused to displace the 
ruder and less intelligible connections. Also he began the free 
use of elegant atticisms to which Camoens gave the last finish. 

Better than all, though, is another indication of greatness on 
the part of Ferreira. He avoided baby prettinesses and point- 
less digressions, devoting himself strictly to the matter in hand. 
What was thus lost in useless and superficial adornment was 
gained in a richer and deeper expression. His study is man; his 
art is a criticism of life. The same severity of taste made him 
concise, and he always attended less to harmony than to the 
brief embodiment of his meaning. The imagery of his poetry is 
grave in tone and nearly always rude in finish. Strong rather 
than sweet, Ferreira is animated and full of that fire which 
moves the heart and elevates the spirit. 

Diogo Bernardes called Ferreira his master and imitated him 
to a certain extent. Less correct, but more harmonious and 
more fluent, he is at once very negligent in style, but easy, 
natural, and graceful. His bucolics are held to be the best 
Iberian pastorals; and Lope de Vega has no hesitancy in own- 
ing that from Bernardes he learnt how to write eclogues. 
Later the success of Camoens led Bernardes to imitate the 
better and more developed style. Me did this successfully, but 
was not content with stopping there. What is totally indefen- 
sible, he proceeded so far as not only to cut his own clothes 
after the pattern worn by the great Portuguese, but also stole 
and wore the garments of Camoens. The effect was, as is 
always the case in such matters, demoralizing and ludicrous at 
once. The clothes did not fit at all. 

The language of Bernardes is fuller than that of his prede- 
cessors. All through, from Miranda to Ferreira, from Ferreira 
to Bernardes, we observe the growth of the language; from 
point to point it grew more copious, more powerful, more 
varied. No doubt can be entertained of Bernardes’ superiority 
of diction, whatever be thought of the matter it embodied; or, 
as Francisco Manoel puts it, Bernardes is the poet of the land of 
promise—all honey and butter. What is equally notable is the 
improvement in the imagery of Bernardes. In all instances it is 
freer, bolder, more abundant, more fanciful, more original than 
that of either Sa de Miranda or of Ferreira. But, like the Eng- 
lish Shakspere, he produces the most monstrous extravagances 
by the side of the greatest beauties.* 

Pedro de Andrade Caminha did nothing but flatter his con- 


* But Shakspere did so for a purpose ; possibly the same may be said of Bernardes, 
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temporaries and write worse than any of them. The faults 
and imperfections of the others are condensed and embodied in 
him. Upon him is the rust of ruder times, with a few spots of 
polish where he has rubbed against his brother poets. His four 
eclogues are at once without value in thought and poor and 
feeble in style—the soul of a driveller in the body of a paralytic. 
The epistles are better, containing occasional passages of strong 
and bold morality and of manly freedom. Not quite worthless 
are his funeral elegies ; they are, at all events, inartificial. That 
to Sa de Miranda on the death of Prince Jodo is not bad; the 
one to Antonio Ferreira on his wife’s death is sufferable ; while 
that on the death of Ferreira himself is the best ofall. But they 
produce no effect on the reader, so clumsy is the expression, so 
cold, so utterly dead the style. Caminha struck the lyre with 
frost-bitten fingers. His amatory elegies are dull and dry whin- 
ings, without fancy, without feeling, without strength ; shortness 
constitutes their sole merit. His best productions are his odes, 
either because they were not written in the customary triads or 
because they may have been touched up by his abler friends, Sa 
de Miranda and Antonio Ferreira. Nor are his epigrams to be 
overlooked ; they are, indeed, the most excellent of his writings. 
His wit was just equal to the cleverness of such a task—a steel- 
workman only capable of putting points to needles, but withal 
well finished and exceeding sharp. Caminha was a bad scholar. 
He often contracts three or four vowels, and even as many con- 
sonants. To read such lines is to set one foot in a quagmire and 
hurt the other against a stumbling-stone. 

To the shame of the four poets we have just spoken of, while 
they commended each other and lavished praise upon every 
rhymer of rank, they never mentioned Camoens. Noble and 
opulent themselves, they could find laudations only for the noble 
and opulent. Camoens was well born himself, but miserably 
poor. Yet was he richer in talent than all of them put together. 
Genius and poverty !—one ever the object of envy, the other the 
object of contempt, yet so often associated. The great dons of 
poetry would not degrade their high estate by condescending to 
notice genius in misery, and genius in misery did not deign to 
notice them.* 

Camoens was a consummate master of the Portuguese lan- 
guage, not only knowing and being able to bring out the 


: * The reader will observe with what quick sympathy Gomes writes of Camoens’ genius and 
poverty. Perhaps Gomes felt a prophetic instinct in regard to his own fate when he contem- 
plated the tragic end of Camoens. 
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strength and beauty of its varied rich vocabulary, but sounding 
its gravest defects. He further smoothed Miranda's syntax, but 
gave the greatest part of his attention towards introducing some 
uniformity in spelling. To nouns plural only he gave a singu- 
lar; changed the terminations of proper names for the sake of 
euphony ; lengthened or abbreviated words, and coined them, 
when necessary, from the Latin. ‘ Sometimes,” says Antonio 
das Nevers, “he abused this liberty and made words almost 
macaronic.” One of his best exertions, though, was the rescue 
of obsolete words, which, when he found them_worthy of it, he 
revived and polished. 

But these are merits which escape the eye of a foreigner. 
The foreigner looks at Camoens as a dim-eyed man beholds a 
cathedral. He catches the strong features, the general plan; 
but the minuter parts, the ornaments, escape him. There is the 
arch, but can he see the capital and frieze? The battlements are 
taken in at a glance, but the caryatides that form them, and their 
varying attitudes of beauty, are beyond his vision. Camoens had 
to dig in the quarry, hew out his stones, and put them in place. 
The result is an edifice striking as a whole, but not less so when 
we draw near and examine the details. In him Portuguese 
poetry, Portuguese style, Portuguese language reached the 
height from which they have since declined. The Luszadas came 
from his hands glowing with life, not only the product of his 
life’s labor, but also the perfect flower of his country’s poetry. * 

Gomes gives some curious details about Camoens, taken from 
a little-known work of the great bard—the Hospital de Letras. It 
is noticed that Camoens there avows that his Ennius was Barros, 
whose chief excellence lay in the forcible use of popular words, 
and the perusal of whose Decades first kindled his imagination. + 
It shows how his translators and critics, even the best-intentioned, 
misunderstood his aims, when we find him complaining in the 
same work of the manner with which they handled his poetry. 
One of these was the bishop, Thomé de Faria, who translated 
him into such Latin that “mais parece Romance Punico que Ro- 
mano.” But if one Faria lessened him another extremely magni- 
fied him. This was Manoel Severim de Faria, who wrote his 
life. Macedo was another translator who rather travestied than 
translated him. Besides these was a Castelhio and a Fran- 

* Camoens is one of the great poets more spoken of than read, at least in English. The rea- 


son is that there is no masterly translation of his work into our tongue. Captain R, F. Burton's 


is a useful version to consult, The same author is at present engaged on a commentary upon 
the Lusiadas. 


t By studying the same author Vieira acquired his power of using language, _, 
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chinoti, who, as they made him lose his very name, do not de- 
serve to have their own set down. Of the commentators Manoel 
Correa was too short and Manoel de Faria too long. “ But I,” 
says Faria, “from my friendship think it short”; yet was his 
trouble not so, for he spent more than twenty years over this 
book. Then there were manuscript commentaries by Jojo 
Pinto Ribeiro and by Ayres Correa, the latter corrected by 
Frey Francisco do Monti. To the abbot Joao Soares and the 
sacristan Manoel Pires Camoens was indebted for an apology 
and a defence, “for which,” he gratefully remarks, “may God 


ad 


forgive them! 


“ Are there more Camoistas ?” sneeringly asks Lipsius, 

AUTHOR. “One Rolim and one Galhegos.” 

Lipsius. “ Both learned men, as I have heard.” 

BoccaLINI. “ Both, like many of our time, very learned, gue sempre 
sabem o que nio importa,” * 


Besides, Camoens complains that certain booksellers have had 
little enough conscience to bind him up with a Sylvia de Lizardo! 

Gomes then proceeds to lament the decline of Portuguese 
literature. The first cause he notices is the extravagant praises 
lavished upon each other by the Portuguese writers, which at 
once disgusted the reader and ruined the flattered. Then fash- 
ion prescribed quotation in society; the choice expressions of 
the best authors were aped affectedly in conversation; by this 
means they became trite and vulgar, worn to pieces by men who 
could not mount Pegasus, but could make use of his trappings. 
Even in his time, he bitterly adds, it was not very difficult to 
procure the entire original editions of the best Portuguese au- 
thors scattered through the junk-shops of Europe, because the 
national reading was too little to give them an honored place at 
home. 

But deeper causes can be found in the language itself. That 
introduction of Latin terminology, which at first softened the 
Gothic forms of words, at last, when carried too far, emasculat- 
ed its strength. The Latinists, blinded to all save their imme- 
diate objects, condemned superlatives, such as donissimo, malis- 
simo, etc., and insisted upon their Latin anomalies, opsimo, pes- 
simo, etc. They carried this mode of trying Portuguese by 
Latin analogy throughout the whole language. Says Antonio 
das Nevers: “ This people are not content that the Portuguese, 
as daughter of the Latin, should have the flesh and bones of her 


* “Who always know what has no bearing on the subject.” 
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parent, but they would give her the skin and the complexion 
and the features.” 

Greater confusion was caused by drawing from another 
source more alien to the Portuguese language than Latin. In 
the days of Gomes and just before—in fact, throughout the 
eighteenth century—the French predominated intellectually in 
Europe, and as much so in Portugal as elsewhere. The French 
language is straightforward, a direct phraseology; while the 
syntax of the Portuguese is inverted, not perplexed with difficul- 
ties, but infinitely varied. Hence it will be seen at a glance that 
transplantations from one tongue to the other would be simply 
ruinous. Nevertheless French was the fashion; everybody had 
French words and phrases on his lips; and finally the foreign 
idioms became so great in number that they brought a multitude 
of vernacular words into disuse. The puppies of the day, grimly 
added Gomes, called the legitimate words of the old authors— 
the “ well undefiled ” of Portuguese—Gothic and rusty and obso- 
lete. A French dictionary was more necessary than a Portu- 
guese to enable the youth of Portugal to understand their na- 
tive tongue. 


NOTE.—Since the above was written, a scholar has pointed 
out to me that in treating of the origin of the Portuguese tongue 
it is a mistake to ignore the influence of the Gaelic language, as 
Gaelic was at one time the language of all those so-called Celtic 
tribes who inhabited the north of the Italian peninsula, all of the 
Iberian peninsula, and all of what is now France; that, in fact, 
wherever nasal sounds are found in a dialect spoken in the south 
or west of Europe the existence of these is to be interpreted as a 
survival from the Gaelic. Anyhow, the attention which of late 
scholars are giving to the study of that purest form of Gaelic, 
the Irish, will throw light on many obscure subjects. Portugal 
(Port na ghaeidheal—z.c., the haven of the Gaels) ought, as it 
did—being the mountain refuge of the Gaels—retain the strong- 
est traces of those people in its language. To the Gaels, too, is 
attributed the origin of rhyme, and a plausible series of argu- 
ments is used for this. 
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A DAY IN MACAO. 


IT was to be a great day in Macao. Few great days come to 
Macao ; it is a dead-and-alive sort of place, where little incident 
arises to break the monotony in the lives of its people, who, as 
the years come and go, are still at the same work, performed in 
the same way, with the same surroundings and among the same 
scenes, as it was done ages ago. But now there had come a time 
when they were to rise above this even tenor of their ways and do 
honor to a certain warrior-god—Hong Kung. Who Hong Kung 
really was it is hard to say; for the Chinese are reserved in im- 
parting information of their country and its great men to the 
ignoble foreigner. He lived many years ago—centuries, possibly 
—and seems to have been a “ pirate fierce and robber bold.” He 
was somewhat of a socialist: he robbed the rich, that the poor 
might live. In this he was not much unlike some civilized great 
men. Chinese morality, like india-rubber, is susceptible of con- 
siderable stretching, so at his death they laid his mortal remains 
away in immortal marble, raised a statue to his memory in the 
Temple of the Five Hundred Josses at Canton, and, as Cassius 
says of César, “he has now become a god, and they that honor 
him and write his speeches in their books” march through the 
narrow, sinuous streets of Macao to the music of “ the ear-pierc- 
ing fife, the spirit-stirring dru”— no, not drum—tom.tom, every 
fifteen years, and have a big time generally. 

One can see a Chinese procession at any time without making 
a special effort. Every marriage ceremony is celebrated by a 
parade of hired coolies, with music and banners, bearing through 
the streets the wedding gifts to the happy bride—bureaus, cabi- 
nets, tables, roasted pigs (done to a turn), in fine all sorts of fur- 
niture, all sorts of marriage-table meats—for popular inspection. 
But this of Macao was to be beyond the ordinary; it was to 
be (for the Celestials) a tremendous affair, so the community of 
Hong Kong, both native and foreign, rose as one man and went 
over to the city. 

A boat of the Hong Kong, Canton, and Macao Steamboat 
Company was placed at their disposal, and the captain, a gentle- 
man from Georgia, U. S., did everything in his power for their 
comfort. In a small community like Hong Kong each individ- 
ual is more or less known to the other, so that these that had 
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come to.the boat on this morning were a good-humored party 
of friends bent on enjoying themselves; and where they found 
the attendance upon their wants not so prompt as usual, or if 
the boat’s accommodations seemed less convenient than formerly, 
they took into consideration their number and the occasion and 
were more good-humored than ever. 

It was an American-built boat, and its appointments were 
much like those of our river steamboats, save that round the 
stanchions in the saloon were stacks of loaded muskets with 
sword-bayonets, and about the walls were grouped loaded re- 
volvers. Ata padlocked grating in the deck a man stood guard 
with drawn sword and a brace of pistols in his belt. These 
boats never leave the wharf without such precautions; for of the 
many Chinese they carry to and from Canton and Macao, some 
may be pirates come especially aboard to seize and rob them. 
It has been done, in unexpected moments, in spite of such pre- 
cautions. Between decks the Chinamen were lounging upon 
bags and boxes, or stretched at full length upon a piece of mat- 
ting on the deck. Some were gaudily dressed and cleanly, 
others were unshaved, in rags, and dirty. No man can possibly 
look dirtier than a dirty Chinaman. Some were engaged in 
cooking their breakfast of rice, salt fish, and greens; others, with 
half-closed, dreamy eyes, were enjoying the effects of opium, 
drawing the baleful smoke through a massive pipe two feet 
long; others, again, with a little heap of cash between them, 
were assiduously gambling; and gathered about a fish-tank a 
small group was engaged ina noisy game of forfeits—so many 
fingers of the hands held up for the opponent to call off the 
number, a miscall ending in a loud laugh and a drink all round 
ofsamshoo. As the Chinese are a seclusive race, the women on 
board, out of respect for this peculiarity, were in a locked and 
guarded room by themselves. There were about forty, of whom 
many were engaged in certain matters of toilet—it takes quite a 
while for the Chinawoman to rear her miraculous structure of 
hair, and the boat left at early morning. They were guarded, 
not so much from fear that they might rise in a body and take 
command of the boat, but rather to keep the men from their 
society. 

Macao is thirty-eight miles from Hong Kong. The course, 
for the first half of the way, lay among many lofty, barren, though 
picturesque islands, and often close in to the mainland; but from 
the mouth of the Canton River there is, for fifteen miles, a 
Stretch of open sea, with just enough of swell upon the water to 
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give the boat a gentle rock. As she ploughed her way through 
this open space it seemed as though she was running out to sea, 
but in a little while the dim outline of the land upon the other 
side was discernible, and shortly, high upon a bluff overhanging 
the water, the light-house lay white in the morning sun; below, 
the town, with its cathedrals and palaces, stretched in a great 
curve against the mountain-side. The. buildings of Macao are 
of medium size; those that are a little more pretentious than 
their fellows—such as his excellency the governor’s house— 
are called palaces. In America they would be called comfor- 
table villas. The churches, with one exception, are of an or- 
dinary style of architecture. The exception, as seen from the 
sea, is high upon the hills, showing against the: blue sky bold and 
bleak and bare—a noble ruin. It is the: oldest foreign-built 
structure ip China, and its crumbling walls stand weird-like and 
blackened with age. The gable wall lifts itself up in its entirety 
and is surmounted by a great black cross. Many years—a cen- 
tury and more—this wall has stood, and about its cross has grown 
a romantic story. How true it is I know not, but will give it as 
it was told me. 

Years ago, when Portugal was still in her power, one of her 
ships sailing to Macao was enveloped in a great storm. The 
vessel was knocked about and buffeted by the waves, the fearful 
winds tore the masts from her decks, and she was on the eve of 
foundering. The mariners, in their despair, made a solemn vow 
to the Almighty God that if their vessel was allowed to come 
safely into port they would give a cross to the cathedral. The 
vessel arrived, though a hopeless wreck, and the sailors fulfilled 
their vow by making the cross from her timbers. 

They built better in those days than they do now, for this 
solitary wall of massive masonry, alone on the lonely hill-tops, 
withstood the great typhoon of 1874, while the buildings below 
it, and in a manner protected from the fearful tempest, sank in 
heaps before the awful wind. To the right, and below this old 
ruin, is a many-windowed structure of red brick and white plas- 
ter, looking cold and stiff in its newness. It is a great building 
for Macao, and was occupied for a short time as a convent, but 
is now turned into a barracks and central police station. 

The boat made a straight wake across the smooth water of 
the bay, as though her passengers were to land at the steps be- 
fore the governor's house; but soon her course was altered, and 
she rounded a point of land jutting into the sea and entered a 
broad, shallow river that flows by the back of the town. Set 
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high upon the rocky hills a ruined fort opens to the river—once, 
perhaps, the pride and stronghold of the city, alive with gaudily- 
apparelled soldiers, its walls echoing their martial tramp, the 
island hills hurling back from the sea, in sombre reverbera- 
tion, the cannon’s hollow roar; now gloomy, silent, falling into 
decay, with great stones of its masonry scattered here and there 
over the mountain-side. 

The rivers of China are alike in that they are crowded with 
all sorts of native craft. Among huge junks and lorchas, some 
almost buried under their cargoes of wood, among sampans and 
hakka-boats, the steamboat wended her way. Save for a few 
fishing-boats, the bay fronting the opposite side of the town is 
deserted ; but this river teems ‘with life and was the harbor for 
the city when the city was at her glory. It is the harbor still, 
but the water is shallower than it was, and Macao has now no 
shipping. She has lost her pristine glory, and with it have gone 
her wealth and her trade. A small man-of-war rode at anchor in 
the roadstead to lend the city her protection and to show that 
Portugal still held sway over these waters and this land; but it 
was much like that of the Greeks which Dickens describes in 
his Italian notes. Riding at anchor, also, some distance out on 
the sea, a bark waited for a cargo of tea. 

The emperor of China ceded this city to the Portuguese in 
1585 as a recognition of their services in repelling the Japanese 
pirates that infested the coast, though many Portuguese had 
taken up their residence and had entered into trade here before 
this period, and Portugal’s greatest poet, Camoens, here dwelt in 
banishment from 1555 to 1560. It was at one time of considera- 
ble commercial importance, but as Portugal’s greatness declined 
little by little its commerce fell away, until the last remnants 
disappeared when its coolie trade was wrested from it some 
years ago. It is picturesquely situated on the slopes of a hill, 
the ridge of the hill traversing the centre of the city like a back- 
bone. Its streets are narrow and tortuous, and their names. at 
the intersections are probably the only signs in the Portuguese 
language in Macao. The houses are low, whitewashed, and oc- 
cupied mostly by Chinese. The descendants of those old Por- 
tuguese that made this city their home are for the most part 
Eurasian and form a distinct class by themselves. 

It was ten o’clock when we stepped upon the wharf and made 
our way as best we could amid a throng of coolies, all crying at 
once for a fare, and thrusting their worn and dilapidated chairs 
across the road, thus barring further progress, until one was 
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obliged to unceremoniously drive them out of the way with the 
free use of a cane. The day was so insufferably hot, and the 
streets, under the blinding sun, had such an intense and painful 
whiteness, that it was a pleasant relief to sit within the shade of 
a chair and be lifted up and carried along with a solemn, regular 
movement. 

Even knowing that Macao’s trade has gone, one is not alto. 
gether prepared to find that of all the hongs upon the water-side 
that once echoed the hum of business, many are, silent and de. 
serted or converted into places of traffic for the thrifty China. 
man. It is amusing to note their signs, written in pretentious 
English and placed in conspicuous places. One, in letters of all 
sizes, ran: “ Firs trate Darber and Hair Dresseb,” as though the 
artist knew about what letters to use, but not exactly where to 
place them; another: “ A good Carpenter and Dress-maker”; 
yet others: ‘“‘Sam Shing, No. 1 Dentist”; “Ice-cream and Bread 
Bakery.” Howa man can combine the business of “ good car- 
penter” with that of “ dress-maker” is kngwn only to the inge- 
nious Chinaman. 

A few rods from the wharf, on the one side, the line of hongs 
suddenly stops and the city is continued by a great collection of 
huts built upon stilts over the water, of old and refuse lumber 
gathered from about the ship-yards and the river-bank; and where 
it has not been found in sufficient quantity, the want has been 
supplied with old pieces of straw matting, the wood of oil-can 
boxes, with almost anything and everything the occupants could 
lay their hands on. A rude bridge—in places it is but a plank 
—runs by the doors to these dwellings, which give shelter not 
only to the owners but also to all their earthly belongings, seem- 
ingly ; for the harmonious gatherings of goats, fowls, and vicious- 
looking curs about them is something remarkable. Among these 
huts are ten or a dozen very fair ship-yards; and, judging by the 
number of junks to be seen upon the ways, ship-building—or 
should I say junk-building ?—would seem a great industry among 
them. To see these great, unwieldy junks continually building— 
junks unpainted and with four or five masts springing from their 
decks at no fixed angle and from no set place, apparently, and 
reaching to no particular height—strikes one as a curious lack of 
appreciation on the part of the Chinese of western naval archi- 
tecture. Even the great, staring eyes set in the bows—if such a 
front can be called a bow—that the huge, ungainly thing may 
safely pick its way through the water, do not in the least recon- 
cile one with it. 
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In passing from this particularly dirty Chinese quarter to the 
part of the city occupied by the Macaoese or Portuguese and 
other foreigners, one will not fail to note the surprising number 
of soldiers to be seen marching in small squads through the 
streets or lounging at the corners. There are some fifteen hun- 
dred or two thousand of them in the city, and, from sunrise till 
long after dark, above the ordinary noises of the streets rise the 
notes of the bugle. The place is so dead to everything that it 
seems as if there was nothing for Macao’s sons to do other than 
join the standing army or enter the police force, either of which 
vocations brings in a like monthly income. 

There are few walks in Macao. For the most part it is a 
great Chinese town, with its streets hung with all sorts of lan- 
terns and with every available space covered with signs in the 
beloved character; with fruit-stands lining the sidewalks, and 
“with stores where dried fish and ducks—ducks boneless and flat- 
tened out to a marvellous thinness—are displayed in abundance ; 
with restaurants with fine fittings in the interiors and exteriorly 
elaborately carved and gilded—restaurants where the foreigner 
will step in at times, through curiosity or hunger, and call for 
dinner ; with wayside shrines, with small pagodas, and with now 
and then a temple or joss-house whose courtyards seem to be 
the home of every snarling cur in the town—in short, with every- 
thing at once for the spiritual and temporal welfare of the China- 
man; but there is one street, the esplanade of the town, the 
Praya Grande, that for beauty few of the thoroughfares of Hong 
Kong can rival. 

Fronting the bay, whose bold, rocky islands stretch away in 
the distance, the boat of the fisherman, with its bamboo sails, 
slowly moving among them, it sweeps in a great curve for a mile 
or more, where its extremities end on the one side in a fort and 
on the other in a rocky cliff, back of which is the fort we passed 
on entering the roadstead. Between these two points a wall of 
solid masonry rises perpendicularly from the water, extending 
two feet above the roadway, and broken in front of the gover- 
nor’s residence by an inclined plane of stone jutting into the 
water for his excellency’s use in landing or embarking. For the 
community at large a similar inclined plane juts into the water a 
few rods away. In front of the governor’s house, also, the line 
of the wall swells out into a small semicircle, from the centre of 
which rises the pole with Portugal’s flag, having at its foot two 
or three small mounted cannon and several pyramids of balls. 

The governor is also consul for Siam, and a hundred yards or 
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so further on is another pole, from which floats the red flag with 
its white elephant in the centre. At regular intervals through- 
out the length of the esplanade small shade-trees are planted a 
few feet from the low wall. Upon the opposite side of the way 
are the great buildings of the town. There are the residences 
of the wealthy natives and the temporary homes of those that 
usually dwell in Hong Kong. There is the Medical Hall—the 
only foreign drug-store in the whole place—and there are the 
hotels. Usually this street during the day is deserted by all 
save a coolie or two lounging in his chair, patiently awaiting a 
fare; and it is a long waiting at times, for there is little to draw 
one from the coolness of his home into the hot streets. After 
dinner, when the blazing sun has set, then this place is thronged 
with promenaders wending their way towards a small park, near 
by the fort, where the regimental band plays nightly. But to. 
day, in spite of the sun, it is alive with people, and the hotels are 
doing a tremendous business. It is, indeed, rare for them to have 
their rooms so full of guests and the click of the billiard-balls 
so continually heard. Having occasion to receive some small 
change from the clerk of the Macao Hotel, I found, wrapped in 
many folds of clean white paper, a small, irregular clipping of 
silver of the value of five cents. 1 had never seen such money 
before, but shortly found that it was in more or less general cir- 
culation. The Chinese have a habit of stamping their character 
on the Mexican dollar, which in time becomes so cut up that 
small pieces scale from it, and these are collected and weighed 
into certain values and pass as money, while the original dollar 
so chopped appears as nothing more than a disc of silver coy- 
ered with a mass of characters; and although the foreigner will, 
nine times out of ten, accept it asa dollar possessing full value, 
it is immediately weighed and discounted on presentation to a 
Chinaman. Why it is that the Mexican dollar is so chopped to 
the exclusion of all other coins is a mystery that a Chinaman 
could only explain. Even counterfeit Mexican dollars are so 
stamped, and the worse the counterfeit the more it is chopped; 
thus it is well calculated to deceive the unwary. 

The Praya Grande reaches to the gates of the fort, from 
which it dwindles to a small footway winding midway about the 
cliffs that rise abruptly from the restless water. With a gentle 
ascent it runs for several hundred yards, when it turns sharp 
about a hill and widens into a well-made road, where a granite 
arch is sprung over the entrance to a Parsee cemetery built in 


terraces upon the hillside. There are five or six of these terraces, 
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each having eight or ten graves, all of a size and covered with 
similar slabs of granite, upon which are graven the names of the 
dead in English. From the sea the peculiar construction of this 
burial-ground, with the singular sameness in the style and dis- 
position of its graves, makes it appear like the banks of keys to 
some huge organ. Of course it is well known that the Parsees 
do not usually bury their dead, but in China—in Hong Kong or 
Macao—they have built no Towers of Silence, and, as far as out- 
ward appearances go, they dispose of their dead very much in 
the same fashion as Christian nations. There is also a Chinese 
cemetery in Macao, which is a departure from their method of 
sepulture. It is crowded with graves, and the granite head- 
stones, some old, broken, and displaced by the weather, give it 
the appearance of a foreign churchyard. Usually, in the moun- 
tainous country of South China, the graves are scattered all over 
the hillsides and enclosed by a low wall in shape of a horseshoe. 
A slab of granite covers the grave, bearing the name, age, and 
the dynasty in which the man died, and in the centre of the wall 
is a small shrine in which the relatives to the deceased at stated 
times burn their joss-sticks. In North China, about Shanghai, 
the mode of sepulture is somewhat different from this. But go 
wherever one will, in the north or in the south, he meets with 
graves apparently set in the fields; and until China has more ad- 
vanced views than it has at present they are likely to remain as 
they are and where they are, for the Chinaman worships his 
country through its great men, and it is his desire to lay his 
bones beside those of his ancestors. In regard to the place for 
these tombs a priest has been consulted, who, in turn has con- 
sulted the Feng Shui, and the position selected will be the place 
of sepulture. This worshipping the country through its great 
men is probably what makes the Chinese so conservative and 
fills them with hate for the foreigners and foreign innovations ; 
and this superstition regarding the Feng Shui—the god of the 
wind—having the sacredness of the graves in his keeping is that 
which acts, or will act, against the introduction of railways. 
Furthermore, as the Chinese build no buildings but of a low 
height—save the pagoda, which is built to propitiate this same 
god, and a few pawn-broking establishments about Canton—they 
strongly object to foreigners erecting high buildings. But since 
Macao is a Portuguese town, they are not allowed to place their 
graves anywhere upon its hills, so they are compelled to bury 
their dead in one common cemetery. 


_ The attraction of Macao, that which draws the traveller in 
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the East thither, are the Camoens Gardens—the glory of the 
city, once so by their stateliness and beauty, now so only 
through the strange history of the man who lived in and beauti- 
fied them. 

Luis de Camoens was Portugal’s greatest poet and author of 
the famous epic, the Zusiad. He was born in Lisbon in 1517 
(though some place his birth in 1524), and at an early age took 
up the profession of arms. During an engagement off the coast 
of Africa he lost his right eye. Shortly after his return to 
Lisbon he joined an expedition to India, where his ready pen was 
quick to satirize high officials, for which, at about 1555, he was 
banished to Macao, where for five years he lived perhaps better 
than he had ever lived before. He was made commissary of the 
estates of deceased Portuguese in Macao, and became compara- 
tively wealthy, but afterwards lost his fortune by shipwreck off 
the coast of Cochin China. He returned to Lisbon in poverty, 
‘where, it is said, an old and valued Javanese servant daily 
begged for him in the streets. He died in 1579. Then his great- 
ness as a poet was recognized. A monument was erected to his 
memory, medals were struck, and his Lusiad translated into 
several languages. Such, in brief, are the main features in his 
history. 

It was the procession that attracted us to the city, but, since 
it would not move until some time in the afternoon, we paid a 
visit to these celebrated gardens. Our way led through the 
densely-populated, dirty Chinese town. Chinese towns are pro- 
verbially dirty. One cannot conceive of the filth in the streets ; 
to realize it he must see it. Seeing it he will probably experi- 
ence a small respect rising in his bosom for their god Feng 
Shui as the instigator of a great hygienic measure in their 
method of building and in their style of worship. As was above 
said, their buildings are almost universally low ; a flood of warm 
sunshine pours down upon the narrow streets, and at every 
doorway is a little shrine, wherein are burnt the scented joss- 
sticks almost continually. Why may not this fact account for 
such towns not being decimated by cholera or typhus more 
frequently than they are? The scent from these joss-sticks per- 
meates the air, and, to my mind, is a good disinfectant, holding 
the secret of the health of these cities. At first it is quite 
unpleasant to the foreign nose, but a few days of continuous 
smelling renders it rather agreeable than otherwise, and to my 
nostrils there seemed to be a smack of sandal-wood about it. 
The Chinese are religious devotees, and no matter where one 
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may go, among high life or among the very dregs of. their 
society, he finds these sticks burning at the family shrines or at 
the doorways. It is not to be supposed that this people is 
as fully acquainted with the science of medicine as the western 
nations. They have drugs, many of them good ones, but it is 
doubtful whether they administer them intelligently, and when 
they do administer them much jugglery and many charms accom- 
pany the prescriptions; yet the death-rate is not higher among 
them than among Europeans. Is it not plausible that the constant 
presence of this aromatic odor keeps the death-rate down ? 

As we passed through these streets we could see the thrifty 
Chinamen at work at their different trades. The doors to the 
shops are always open, and, as the interiors are dark, they work 
close to the entrances. Here in one place is a coolie standing 
upon a heavy block of granite, the stone mounted on a wooden 
roller, which he, by peculiar movement of his body, causes to 
move back and forth through a curved space in which silk is 
spread out. This he keeps rolling while he sings a nasal song, 
and balancing himself upon the stone by swinging his arms, until 
the silk in the hollow is smoothly “ironed ” ; then, with a higher 
and more nasal note and a somewhat more vigorous exertion of 
his body, he drives the roller just out of the space, and the iron- 
ing comes to a stop until he brings new silk into position, when 
he again mounts the stone, and with a peculiar contortion starts 
the rolling, the singing, and the gesticulations. There are several 
of these coolies, all in a row, all ironing, all singing, all bare- 
armed and bare-legged, gesticulating like accomplished ballet- 
dancers. The sight is most interesting to a stranger, the more 
so that he is momentarily expecting to see one fall and break his 
neck. Vain expectation: they never fall. 

Here is a miller’s shop—what we in America would call a 
flour-and-feed store, only in this place there seems to be nothing 
but rice. Here, too, are several bare-armed and bare-legged 
coolies, singing as nasal songs and gesticulating almost as wildly 
as the others were. These are mounted at the ends of beams of 
wood which rest upon fulcrums placed near the centres, with 
acumbrous piece of wood dipping down at right angles from 
the other ends into pots sunk into the ground containing rice. 
Thus by the continuous falling of the ponderous pieces of wood 
amongst the grain the rice is hulled. 

We pass by many shops of various interest: bird-fanciers , 
tinsmiths’, tobacconists’, shops where all sorts of trinkets in 
ivory are exposed for sale, silk stores, and goldsmiths’ establish- 
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ments. We note with what a curious lamp the artisan solders 
his ornaments. It is merely a saucer containing a little oil, into 
which extend several wicks made of the inevitable rice. As he 
brings these wicks together the flame flares up, and as he begins 
to blow through his pipe we are surprised to find the heat it 
must give to cause the solder to flow so readily; and when it has 
flowed to his satisfaction the most of the wicks are pushed to 
one side and their light blown out, leaving the few dimly burning. 

As we have some hours before us, we can afford to loiter on 
our way to the gardens in order to see whatever may be of 
interest. And, thus moving slowly on, we shortly come to a 
slaughter-house. At home slaughter-houses would not interest 
us, but here in this quaint city of the East we are anxious to wit- 
ness the Chinese method of felling an ox. The house, having 
merely openings for windows, without sashes or shutters, and 
doorless archways for entrances, was thus open to the public at 
large. It was floored with slabs of stone, and several gutters 
with running water converged towards a grating in the pave- 
ment. There were at least ten cattle already dead upon the 
floor, and many sorry-looking curs skulked about the doors, ready 
to seize upon such offal as they could steal. As soon as these 
dead cattle were so far dressed as to be moved others were led 
into the cleared spaces bya slim bamboo cord through the nose. 
Then a Chinaman, having in one hand this cord of not half an 
inch in thickness, and a not very large hammer in the other, 
placed his foot upon the rope, thus bringing the animal's head to 
the ground, and struck it a blow directly back of the horns. 
There was no hauling the animal by a heavy rope to a ring in 
the floor, and fiercely striking it between the eyes with an axe— 
nothing but a simple leading it to a selected place and coolly 
knocking it down. Usually the first blow felled it, and after the 
second it was quite dead. Then its ears were severed from its 
head. They would thus despatch several at one time, and the 
moment these were felled would lead in others, kill them, and 
before proceeding further would cut off the ears. Why this was 
done I could never discover. Think of despatching a Texan 
steer after this fashion! Could one be gotten into such a place, 
running as it was with blood and so filled with felled cattle? 
Yet these animals of China will walk into this place without 
making the least struggle, stepping over or around those that 
have already been felled, and stand calmly by while others are 
killed at their side. Truly the Chinaman’s own apathy regard- 
ing violent deaths extends to the very cattle. 
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In these streets, also, now and then are met the ruins of build- 
ings enough of whose outlines remain to show that they were 
of a superior style of architecture. Occasionally we passed a 
noble archway, once leading, perhaps, to the romantic home of 
some old Portuguese, now sprung over nothing, leading no- 
where ; a cow tethered under it to feed upon the scant grass 
growing between its stones; a sow with pigs wallowing in the 
mud round about it, or a herd of goats packed close between its 
columns. 

Crossing an open lot—just such a lot as it is the custom in 
the United States to throw ashes upon—and through a gateway, 
we enter the gardens. The sudden transition from the crowded 
streets of the town, smelling of all the vile smells imaginable, to 
this beautiful retreat, with its cool shades and perfume of flowers, 
is something almost fairy-like. 

Of two large buildings within the enclosure one is now in 
ruins and was a palace in its day. It was probably the home of 
Camoens for the five years he remained on the island. Some 
years ago it was destroyed by fire, but its walls, now over- 
run with vines and creepers, are still standing, and within them 
trees and shrubs grow in profusion. A descendant of the poet’s 
family, who occupies the remaining building as a residence, cor- 
dially received us. Cake and wine, and luscious fruit from the 
garden, were set before us, together with the peculiar jellies and 
candies of the Portuguese. A pleasure was taken in showing us 
whatever was of interest about their home. On a table in the 
drawing-room was kept an album, in which men of note visiting 
the place inscribed their names. It was nearly full of auto- 
graphs of men from all parts of the world, and among the num- 
ber was the familiar handwriting of U. S. Grant. About the 
walls were several plaques in curious and rare Chinese designs. 
Only their antiquity gave them a value, for to a foreign eye they 
had nothing to commend them. 


The gardens of the estate are quite large, and were at one 


time laid out in terraces and pathways, with clean-cut lawns and 
tropical flowers. They now grow as they will; the pathways are 
impeded with tangled underbrush; the flowers bloom in rank 
profusion. Many kinds of fruit-trees lift their gnarled trunks 
above this rank vegetation, with their fruits strewh about the 
dank grass. Yet this very wildness makes it still something 
beautiful. 

Up a long flight of granite and moss-grown steps, in a part of 
the garden so shaded by trees that the vertical sun can pierce 
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the dense foliage only in small patches, so that the coolness is 
damp and the air has a heavy smell, is a cave in the side of the 
rocks. It is the Grotto of the Lusiad, and from its entrance may 
be seen through the heavy foliage glimpses of the twinkling sea 
with its solitary bark waiting for a cargo of tea. Far down the 
hills, towards the water, is a church with walled grounds dotted 
with snow-white tombstones and monuments. Below that the 
town stretches away to a point at the entrance to the roadstead, 
and skirting the water lies that portion of the city built upon 
stilts, far above whose huts rise the masts of the junks. The 
cave has been made beautiful by art, and about its entrance, 
graven deep into the rock, are passages, in Portuguese, from the 
Lusiad and from other of Camoens’ great poems; and one, the 
“ Ode to Macao,” is translated into English. Above the grotto 
is a bower overrun and almost hidden with vines. It is said that 
the poet wrote much of his great poem in this cave. He may 
have done so, but his quarters were somewhat contracted ; for the 
cavern is hardly wide enough to hold other than a small table, 
and is quite dark. Where the table must have stood now stands 
a granite pedestal with a bronze bust of the author, and, to pre- 
vent those acts of vandalism to which travellers and sight-seers 
are only too liable, the entrance to the cave is guarded by an iron 
railing. 

Macao, like all the cities of China‘that are on rivers or near 
to the sea, has a large population that lives almost entirely upon 
the water. No other nation in the world has such a vast number 
of its people dwelling in boats—no nation, in fact, has any of its 
people dwelling in such a manner as the Chinaman nor in such a 
boat. These boats are of many kinds, yet all, from the smallest 
to the largest, having such a general plan about them as to pro- 
claim them at once to the stranger as Chinese. Many of them 
are mere dens of iniquity and vice, while in others, by patient 
toil, the owners eke out a virtuous existence. 

As there are sedan-chairs, jin-rik-shas, and wheel-barrows to 
carry one on fhe land, so there are small boats, called sampans, 
to transport one by water. These about Macao are much larger 
than those in the rivers of North China, and are unpainted. Fre- 
quently whole families, from the grandparents down to the little 
grandchildren, find a wretched existence upon them, earning per- 
haps a dollar a day by carrying passengers. The boats are all 
numbered, and the rate of fare is fixed by law. A generous law 
allows them ten cents a half-hour, but often the legal fare is but 
half that. The father of the family. generally takes the helm, 
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thinking, no doubt, that that is the hardest work, while the wife, 
the sons, and daughters pull a cumbrous oar. These sampan 
people are very poor, yet among them there seems none so poor 
but that the women can afford heavy amulets and anklets of 
twisted silver and ear-rings of jade-stone. Their clothing may 
be of the merest rags, their boat the sorriest craft, yet some one 
of the family will be found possessing these trinkets. Their skin, 
from exposure to the weather, probably, and from the reflected 
rays of the sun from the water, is of almost a copper color ; it is 
so much darker than the skin of the Chinese upon the land as to 
give them the appearance of a distinct race. On acquaintance 
they are found to be a good-natured and thoughtful set of people 
—not intellectually thoughtful, but if you are in their boat till 
after dark, and the dinner hour be past, they are very apt to ask 
if they shall not cook you some rice. 

We stepped into one of these sampans to visit an island just 
across the water, celebrated for its ringing rocks. The way to 
these rocks led for some two miles by the side of a brawling 
brook lined with trees, whose dark green foliage, hanging over 
its running water, cast cool and heavy shades under the banks ; 
where its shallow bed of glistening sand protruded above the 
tumbling water tall, feathery grasses marked its course over the 
plain; its water, now dashing over the stones and falling in a 
hundred miniature cascades, now swirling around a bend and 
gathering in sluggish pools under the shaded banks, then out and 
away again with a swift current, went bounding noisily to the 
sea. It was well stocked with trout, and flying hither and 
thither over the water were dragon-flies of the splendid color of 
scarlet. Its water at one time turned the wheels of a mill that 
stood in acleared space close to some paddy-fields, but which 
fell in ruins during the typhoon of 1874, and whose masonry and 
millstones now lay scattered over the plain. In the paddy-fields 
the Chinamen were preparing the ground for the next season’s 
rice. The fields were flooded with water; the huge water-buffalo, 
sinking to its belly in the mud, was laboriously dragging the 
clumsy plough through the soil, and as we passed over the narrow 
pathways between the fields to an open plain where the rocks 
were the sneaking, black-tongued, tawny curs (they hardly reach 
the dignity of dogs) ran barking and snarling from the huts 
toward us, though never attempting to bite. The native dog of 
China is cowardly, and has unsightly black gums and a tongue 
that lolls out of its mouth like a lump of charcoal. The plain 
towards which we were making was strewn with innumerable 
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great black rocks, appearing as though they had passed through 
a fierce fire. We visited many, endeavoring to discover which 
of them it was that rang. There were some poor women and 
children gathering the loose brush from among them, of whom 
_ we inquired the whereabouts of these special rocks ; but not suc- 
ceeding in making them understand us, we went on our way, 
flinging stones at those rocks about us. The women, seeing us 
do this, at once seemed to understand what we wanted, and one 
of them came forward and pointed out the way. There were 
some six or seven of these boulders, each weighing many tons. 
Striking them with a large pebble, they gave forth a clear, so- 
norous sound like a bell. Even walking over them or striking 
them ever so lightly brought forth a sound such as a hollow 
metallic substance would produce. These six or seven great 
stones were the only ones of several hundred about the plain 
that would ring on striking; yet to all outward appearance they 
were exactly like the others, had the same blackened and burnt 
appearance, and were set as firmly in the ground. 

When we had returned to the city the streets through which 
the procession was to pass were thronged with people, most of 
them Chinese, but many were European or Indian. The streets 
had had a more or less lively appearance throughout the day, 
but were now so crowded that one wondered how it were pos- 
sible for the line to pass. 

The town was in holiday attire, with one of the streets entirely 
roofed in for some squares with bamboos, and hung with thou- 
sands of lanterns of every conceivable hue and design. Many 
were of the shape of birds and animals. Under this roof there 
were thousands of things displayed impossible to describe—mag- 
nificent embroideries and choice rugs; all kinds of gems; fine 
carvings in wood and stone; gilded gods of colossal size, some 
with grave, benignant faces, others with features distorted into 
painful shapes; pieces of china so exquisite and rare as to make a 
collector’s heart ache; vases of both porcelain and stone, finely 
carved and twelve feet high; and carved columns of stone that 
reached almost to the ceiling. Besides the lanterns and embroi- 
deries there also hung from the ceiling great boxes which rep- 
resented in the inside the interiors of the houses of the gen- 
try of the country, with furniture and inmates, and in others were 
represented the interiors of theatres with the play in progress. 
In all respects the scene under this cover was like some great 
industrial exhibition, save only there was nothing for sale. 

A theatrical troop, the best in the town, is obliged to give 
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its services at this time, and as we approached the part of the 
space in which it performed the tragedy was already in progress. 
That is, | suppose it was a tragedy, for, as far as I was able to 
see over the heads of the people, the actors were rushing hither 
and thither over the stage as though something of moment was 
taking place, and a white devil was constantly appearing and 
disappearing. In all their plays there is a devil with chalked 
face and hands; and but that he is gorgeously arrayed in flowing 
robes of damask silks and satins, and wears a heavy curved sword 
like Othello’s, he would, for all the world, look like the clown 
ina pantomime. But in this play there were two devils, and I, 
not understanding a word that was said, concluded that it must 
certainly be heavy tragedy to require so many. 

We had not long taken our position in front of a station-house 
before the line of the procession began to pass by. It was not 
a military display, for the only weapons carried were curious 
curved swords. Nor was it an exhibition of the various trades. 
It is difficult to tell exactly what it was, save that to the Chinese 
and to the native Portuguese, unacquainted with the military 
displays of Europe and America, it was a gorgeous pageant, but 
to the foreigner there was a wearisome sameness about it, accom- 
panied with a horrible noise called music. It was merely a long 
string of coolies, twenty thousand or more, all straggling along 
the dusty streets to the music of hautboys and tom-toms, the 
clashing of cymbals, and the noise of gongs, making no attempt 
at marching, but each walking as it best suited him. What the 
Chinese appear most to want in these displays is not symme- 
try and order, but noise; and in this they are certainly success- 
ful, for scarcely is one band past than another is approaching, 
and to the foreign ear it seems as though there was a spirited 
rivalry between them as to which could make the most of it. 
Many of the coolies were barefoot and hatless, others were 
resplendent in silks, while still others had thrown over their 
shoulders the gaudy cloaks of mandarins, their legs dressed in 
the tattered breeches of chair-coolies ; and some, being fat and the 
day warm, with the cloak thrown open, exposing the bare skin. 

Since the Chinaman seems to be nothing without his lantern, 
there were thousands of all styles and shapes in the line. Hand- 
some embroideries were borne along, and curious cabinets, some 
filled with rare carvings, others having pairs of stuffed storks or 
roasted pigs garnished with fruits, others again with miniature 
pagodas with tinkling bells, formed a feature of the procession. 
There were sedan-chairs in which sat coolies acting as mandarins, 
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preceded by their body-guards with whips to flog the way clear, 
and by gentlemen bearing the pink silk umbrellas. Bright 
young girls with painted cheeks and lips, and eyes made more 
almond-shape by art than was natural, their tiny feet peeping 
from beneath their dress in what to a Chinaman, most likely, 
was a bewitchingly coquettish manner, sat among the swaying 
branches of trees of iron and were triumphantly carried along. 
There are many small-footed women in Macao, as there are in 
every Chinese town, but the little feet of these girls were just 
a little too small not to excite curiosity 1 examined them and 
found them to be of iron, while the natural feet (large feet, 
too, probably) were safely tucked away somewhere under their 
skirts. ° ‘ ; 

The principal features of the display were two dragons. The 
first one that came by was not more than thirty feet long and 
was a fire-eater. All the while that the procession was passing 
thousands of fire-crackers were everywhere exploding; but now, 
as this fire-eating dragon came abreast of us, it seemed to be the 
particular business of everybody to explode these crackers, not 
by the pack but by the box. The din was inconceivable, and the 
dragon, having a relish for this sort of food, ran hither and thither 
wherever the most noise indicated the greater number of crack- 
ers. It was always in the hottest place, and open-mouthed 
went through the motions of eating its customary meal. Three 
times it ran to the doors of the police-station and bowed its re- 
spects, and as many times there came from the entrance enough 
burning crackers to fill a barrel. One was considerably relieved 
when it saw’ fit to move on with the main line, though the crack- 
ers continued to explode. 

The second dragon was interesting only from its great size, 
being one hundred and twenty feet long and worked by sixty 
men. It had no propensity for fire-crackers as a steady diet, and 
was quite peaceable and orderly. Its head stood twenty feet in 
air, and the men that bore it ran from side to side of the street, 
occasionally rolling its eyes and protruding its tongue in what 
was supposed to be a lifelike manner. The men that manipu- 
lated its tail also ran from one side to the other of the street, 
making it act quite naturally, or rather in such a manner as one 
would be likely to suppose such a beast would carry its tail. 
The men bearing that portion of the animal between the head 
and tail had nothing to do other than to walk, the mere fact 
of their walking giving to the body an undulatory movement. 
This dragon also bowed its obeisance three times to the police- 
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station, and it was wonderful to see how dextrously the men 
turned the huge thing about in the narrow street. 

The procession was three hours and a half in passing a given 
point. It was with a sigh of relief that we saw the end of it, and 
made a memorandum in our note-book to the effect that a fire 
must be built under us before we would again travel thirty-eight 
miles to see a Chinese parade. 

He has missed the main feature of Macao who fails to see fan- 
tan. Fan-tan is a game of chance at which the Chinamen, and 
some foreigners also, gamble away their loose cash. After din- 
ner, having procured as a guide quite a stylish “ boy,’”’ proud of 
his glossy black queue reaching to his heels, and of his yellow 
damask silk breeches and purple satin coat, we sallied forth in 
search of one of these places. After passing through many dark 
streets and turning many dark corners we came to a thorough- 
fare brilliantly lighted, in places, by large lamps placed at door- 
ways. Over the doorways and upon the lamps was lettered, in 
English, “ Gambling-House,’—a matter-of-fact statement enough, 
as straightforward and with as little circumlocution as the most 
fastidious could require. The interior of one of these buildings 
was merely a large room having a counter running its entire 
width, before which stood the gamblers, a motley array of Chi- 
nese and Portuguese soldiers. Back of the counter were two 
Chinamen, one to place the money upon the bets, and the other 
to manipulate the Chinese cask, of which there was a large, 
bright heap on a table before him. New copper cash is always 
used in this game, and it is said that after such use it is never 
put into circulation because of a superstition the Chinaman has 
regarding it. A square opening was cut in the ceiling directly 
over the table, about which ran a railing, thus making a sort of 
gallery. As the room below was hot and close and the company 
somewhat questionable, we sought the upper and took our seats 
by the railing. From here we could look upon all that was doing 
in the room below. There were several small baskets, with 
cords to the handles, to lower to the table, receive and haul up 
the winnings. Bundles of cigarettes and pots of hot tea were 
placed conveniently on small tables about the room, and at the 
centre of one of the walls was a small shrine having two or three 
painted figures, before which the scented joss-sticks were burn- 
ing. Thus, probably, the gamblers were “near to the church 
but far from God.” 

The betting was upon the first four numerals—t, 2, 3, 4. Any 
amount could be bet upon these, the money being placed on the 
number upon which the bet was made, a piece of paper of a cer- 
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tain color representing this number. Thus, for the numeral 3 
the color of the paper was red. Bets could be made by the same 
individual, so far as I know, upon all four numbers at once, 
though I did not see any made upon more than two at the same 
time. The winning number gave to the successful better not 
only the money he staked, but nearly double as much again. 
For instance, if he risked a dollar and won he received about two 
dollars and eighty cents. Many players could bet upon the same 
number and all win or lose, as the case might be. The bank 
made money by the other numbers losing. I think no bets are 
ever made on number 4, for a reason that will presently appear. 

Before any bet is taken the man sitting before the heap of 
cash takes of them a double handful, places them near the centre 
of the table, covering them with a bowl. The bets are then 
made. When they are all in the bowl is carefully lifted from 
the cash, and with a long rake the Chinaman slowly rakes them 
toward him, four at a time. Every one sees him take the four, 
and every one carefully watches him. Soon he draws them by 
fours until the pile is diminished to twenty or so, by which time 
there is a great interest taken in this man’s movements. There 
is a stretching of necks, a straining of eyes, and an endeavor to 
count the remaining cask on the table. Slowly he draws them 
in, and soon there is left but one or two or three, which is the 
number that has won. If four are left he draws them in and 
there is none left. I think the game is then played again with 
the bets as they are. 

Now, fan-tan, to a novice, seems to be a fair sort of a gam- 
bling game. Everything is done openly and before his eyes; 
yet it is said that that Chinaman, when he lifts his double handful 
of cash to place them under the bowl, knows to a coin how many 
he has in his hands, and if he finds a man betting heavily on a 
certain number, that number of cash will never be left. How true 
this may be I cannot say, but it is a fact that superstition leads a 
* man to bet on the same numeral over and over again. It is from 
these fan-tan places that the chopped silver passes into circula- 
tion. They have large quantities of this silver neatly made into 
packages varying in value from five cents to fifty cents, and they 
hand them out to the gamblers as money. In Hong-Kong if a 
Chinaman attempts to gamble at fan-tan, as he sometimes does, 
he is promptly arrested ; but the law tolerates the gamein Macao, 
and there are several streets having many such houses. 

At half-past ten o’clock we were steaming out of the road- 
stead, making our way through a blinding storm of wind and rain 
back to Hong-Kong, where we arrived at two in the morning. 
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ARMINE. 
CHAPTER XV. 


A BRIGHT spring morning is always certain to find the alleys 
of the Bois de Boulogne thronged with equestrians, and the 
morning when Egerton joined the party consisting of Miss Ber- 
tram, Miss Dorrance, and an elderly gentleman who, being a 
distant connection and great friend of the Bertrams, acted as 
chaperon, was no exception to the rule. The leafy bridle-roads 
which cross the avenues and plunge into the green depths of 
the great pleasure-ground were as full of animated movement 
as Rotten Row, with the difference that in Rotten Row all the 
animation is visible at a glance, while here it is only revealed in 
part. But this difference is in favor of the Bois; for who does 
not know the beauty of a sun-and-shadow-flecked forest vista, 
and the charming fancies which horsemen and horsewomen 
passing out of sight or advancing along such a vista suggest? 
All the world of romance seems to open—romance for ever asso- 
ciated with youth and beauty and strength, and here surrounded 
by glancing sunlight and dewy leaves, and soft mists lying afar 
over famous heights. . 

The party of people who entered the Bois on this particular 
morning were pleasantly exhilarated by the brightness and beauty 
around them. Egerton was at first a little puzzled to imagine 
why he should have been asked to join what was already a par- 
tie carrée, but he was soon enlightened by the manner in which 
Miss Dorrance appropriated him. 

“In my opinion it was all nonsense asking old Colonel Faire 
to accompany us,” she confided to him when the gentleman men- 
tioned was in advance, riding with Miss Bertram and Talford. 
“ Mamma would never have thought of such athing. She sees 
no reason why I should not go about with Cousin Marmaduke 
here as I would in America; and I see no reason either. But 
Mrs. Bertram is full of foreign ideas—I suppose because she has 
lived abroad so much—and she insisted that Sibyl must not go 
without a chaperon. There was no lady eligible for the posi- 
tion whom we could ask, so we finally compromised on this 
old gentleman. He is very nice, and a great friend of the 
Bertrams, you know; but I did not care to have him bestowed 
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upon me as an escort—and that was, of course, what would 
have come to pass—so I insisted on your being asked to join 
us.” 

“You are very kind indeed,” said Egerton. “I am im- 
mensely flattered to learn that you think my society preferable 
to that of Colonel Faire.” 

“ Now, that is one thing about you that I don’t like,” said the 
young lady frankly—‘“ that sarcastic way of talking. You are 
evidently zo flattered about something. Yet 1 am at a loss to 
know what it is, for I consider it decidedly a compliment to have 
asked you to join us, without comparing your society to Colonel 
Faire’s at all.” 

“T am ashamed that you should think I meant to be sar- 
castic,” said Egerton, unable to explain the slight disappoint- 
ment.which had prompted the tone of his speech. “It proves 
that there was something amiss in my expression, though not 
in my intention. For I am sincerely flattered, I assure you, 
and delighted to be able to rescue you from Colonel Faire.” 

“Oh! I have no special objection to Colonel Faire,” she 
replied. ‘ But he is tiresome—as old men mostly are—and I did 
not see why I should bear the burden of propitiating the pro- 
prieties when I care nothing about them in this particular form, 
while Cousin Duke would of course devote himself to Sibyl.” 

“His devotion, then, has come to be a matter of course?” 
said Egerton. 

“It seems to me that jumps at the eyes,” said the young 
lady, with a shrug as Gallic as her idiom. “I really think he is 
in earnest—matrimonially in earnest—at last.” 

“Ah!” said Egerton. “And do you think that Miss Ber- 
tram is matrimonially in earnest also?”’ 

“That is hard to tell,” answered Miss Dorrance. “ Sibyl is 
difficile. She always has been. People think her capricious, but 
it really is not caprice so much as that men—for we are talking 
of men—disappoint her. I have heard her say that she likes 
them as long as she can fancy something heroic about them; 
but she very soon discovers that there is nothing heroic at all.” 

“ Then we are to suppose that she is in the stage of fancying 
something heroic about Mr. Talford,” said Egerton, with the in- 
flection of sarcasm in his tone to which his companion objected. 
“It does infinite credit to her powers of imagination.” 

Miss Dorrance shook her head. “I don’t think,” she said, 
“that even with her powers of imagination—and they are con- 
siderable—she can fancy anything heroic about Cousin Duke. 
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He is very nice, and I have always been very fqnd of him, but 
he makes no pretensions of that kind.” 

“ No one could possibly accuse him of it,’’ said Egerton, with 
the same inflection of tone. 

“ He would tell you,” pursued Miss Dorrance, “that in con- 
sequence there is no room for disappointment. And he may 
be right. Certainly Sibyl appears to like his society very well. 
One must see that.” 

“Yes,” Egerton assented, “one must see that.” Then he 
paused, not caring to add that such a liking seemed to him the 
keenest of satires on Miss Bertram’s high ideals and pretensions. 
The old sense of injury and indignation rose in his mind as he 
looked at the graceful figure riding in front, at the fine, spirited 
face showing in profile as Sibyl turned toward one or the other 
of her escorts. ‘No doubt Talford is right,” he said to himself. 
“She has two women in her, and the idealist will go to the wall 
before the woman of the world. But it is impossible not to be 
amused by her inconsistency.” 

He flattered himself that this was the predominant feeling 
with him—that he was amused by her inconsistency—when, the. 
ride over, they were assembled at breakfast in the pretty apart- 
ment with windows overlooking the green foliage of the Parc 
Monceaux. Mrs. Bertram received them with her usual gentle, 
well-bred kindness ; the déjeuner to which they sat down was ad- 
mirably arranged and served, and something of the freshness of 
the outer world seemed to linger about them, as it does about 
‘ people who have just come in from the most delightful of all 
forms of exercise; while not only its freshness but its brightness 
also was reflected in Sibyl’s face, as, in her perfect, close-fitting 
habit, but with her hat laid aside, she sat at table talking and 
laughing lightly. 

“ Yes,” she said in answer to some remark of Colonel Faire 
on her animation, “I am always exhilarated when on horseback, 
and for some time afterward. Like the lover in Browning’s 
poem, I think that I could ride, ride, for ever ride without tiring. 
It is the most perfect of all physical enjoyments, Climbing a 
mountain is very fine. To sit upon an Alp as ona throne is a 
glorious sensation; but one has to undergo much labor and 
fatigue to accomplish. that end, while in riding the beginning 
as well as the end is delightful. When I am on horseback I feel 
in charity with all the world.” 

“That is certainly delightful,” said Miss Dorrance. “It isa 
pity that it has not the same effect on every one. Here is Mr. 
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Egerton, for example, who has seemed very much owt of charity 
with all the world this morning.” 

“ What, Egerton, after beginning the morning in such an ex- 
emplary manner!” said Talford, with a smile. “I should have 
expected better things.” 

“Did he begin the morning in a specially exemplary man- 
ner?” said Miss Dorrance before Egerton could reply. “Then 
perhaps that accounts for the matter. I have always observed 
that people are apt to be severe on their neighbors when they 
feel themselves particularly virtuous.” 

“T am sorry if I have seemed to be severe on my neighbors,” 
said Egerton, “ but it was certainly not in the least because I felt 
particularly virtuous. I presume that what Talford alludes to is 
that he saw me emerge from the Madeleine this morning. But 
whether it is exemplary to go to church or not is, I believe, de- 
termined by the motive that takes one there.” 

“Yours, then, we are to suppose, was not devotion,” said 
Miss Bertram. 

Talford looked at him with another smile. “There is devo- 
tion religious and devotion personal. Eh, Egerton?” he said. 

“ Undoubtedly,” answered Egerton quietly ; “ but since neither 
of the two actuated me, I cannot possibly claim either as a mo- 
tive.” 

Miss Dorrance’s eyes said, “ What did actuate you, then?” 
But as good-breeding forbids the asking of direct questions, she 
was forced to restrain this.one to her eyes, so that consequently 
it was unanswered. 

Miss Bertram meanwhile said: “ At all events, it was a plea- 
sant manner of beginning the day. Catholic churches are to me 
most attractive when there is no one in them.” 

At this Mr. Talford laughed. “I doubt if. Egerton would 
find them so,” he said. “It was certainly not the case with the 
Madeleine this morning.” 

“So far from that,” said Egerton, “there were a number of 

persons in it. But I know what you mean,” he added, turning to 
Miss Bertram; “and although a priest was saying Mass while | 
was there, I had the feeling of which you speak—a sense as of an 
infinite charm of quiet, of repose, of devotion.” 

“Tt is the feeling which induces so many Protestants to say 
that they feel so much more devout in Catholic churches than 
in their own,” said Miss Bertram. “One can hardly define it, 
but every one who is at all impressionable must be conscious 
of it.” 
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“ That is a saving clause,” said Mr. Talford, “ for I was about 
to remark that I have never felt it. But then it is almost unne- 
cessary to say that I am not impressionable.” 

“ Quite unnecessary,” replied Miss Bertram. ‘“ We are quite 
sure that ‘a primrose on the river’s brim’ is a yellow primrose 
to you, and nothing more.” 

“What more could it be?” he asked, lifting his eyebrows a 
little. 

“ Without attempting to answer that question,” said Colonel 
Faire, “one may be quite sure that there is such a thing as see- 
ing too much in a primrose, as well as many other things. Now, 
about that ‘infinite charm of repose and devotion in Catholic 
churches,’ do you think that it is not simply an effect of the 
beauty which is so large a part of that system; and when im- 
pressionable Protestants feel more devout there than in their 
own churches, are they not yielding simply to a pleasure of the 
senses ?” 

Sibyl looked at him and smiled. “That is an argument 
which I have heard before,” she said; “but it seems to me that 
those who use it forget that the senses are the only mediums by 
which we can receive any impressions. And if we receive great 
truths through our hearing, why should not devotion be roused 
through our sight? If certain forms of beauty are capable of 
putting us in a reverential frame of mind, a wise system would 
certainly employ them. Architecture, painting, sculpture, music 
—lI am sure that the religion which neglects to use any one of 
_ these in its appeal to human nature neglects a very powerful aid. 
But in saying this,” she added quickly, before any one could 
speak, “don’t think that I mean to admit that it is the beauty 
of Catholic churches altogether, or even chiefly, which produces 
the effect of which we are talking. I have felt it in humble 
chapels that had no beauty, and I have missed it in great ca- 
thedrals which are no longer Catholic. Where is there in the 
world, for instance, a more beautiful building than Westminster 
Abbey? Yet who can enter it and not feel that it is like a body 
from which the soul has fled?” 

“My dear Sibyl!” said Mrs. Bertram in a slightly shocked 
tone of remonstrance, “how can you talk so? I am sure 
Westminster Abbey is one of the most interesting churches in 
the world.” 

Sibyl smiled. “Yes, mamma,” she said. “But about this 
that we are talking of: I maintain that it is peculiar to Catholic 


churches, and that it cannot be the effect of beauty alone.” 
VOL. XXXVII.—44 
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Egerton regarded her curiously. Consciously or uncon- 
sciously, it seemed always her fate to be surprising him. Cer- 
tainly he would not have expected to find in her this perception 
of what he had so lately felt himself—the mysterious influence of 
that Presence which dwells in Catholic churches, and which is 
manifest even to many of those who have not faith—but it was 
very plain that she possessed it, and plain also that he was very 
far from understanding her singular character. 

Meanwhile Talford said: “It strikes me that an argument 
about something which half of us never felt, and which the other 
half cannot define, is something like discussing the nature of the 
soul, when we are not at all sure that we haveasoul. Let me 
turn the conversation to a more mundane subject by asking—” 
he turned to Mrs. Bertram—‘ if you have seen the new play at 
the Frangais yet.” 

“No,” she answered. “We have not seen it for the simple 
reason that it has not been possible to obtain places. Sibyl and 
I tried twice, but found every seat engaged for so many nights 
ahead that we decided to wait until the first rush to see it is 
over.” 

“ And I wait with more philosophy,” said Miss Bertram, 
“ because I judge, from the amount of space which the journals 
give to descriptions of the actresses’ toilettes, that it is a poor 
play.” 

“IT hope you will soon decide that point for yourself,” said 
Mr. Talford. “I have not yet seen it either; but I have been 
fortunate enough to secure a box for to-night, which | trust Mrs. 
Bertram will allow me to place at her service.” 

“You are very kind,” said Mrs. Bertram graciously. “It 
will be very pleasant to go to the Frangais to-night, since it 
is the evening for the monde. Then if Laura will accompany 
us—” 

“Thank you, dear Mrs. Bertram,” said Laura. “I shall be 
delighted. I am very anxious to see the play, and I told Cousin 
Duke so at least three days ago.” 

“In that case no doubt it is to your desire that we owe his 
kind exertion,” replied Mrs. Bertram, “and I am very glad to 
be able to be your chaperon.” 

Miss Dorrance glanced at Egerton and elevated her eyebrows 
in a manner expressive of her scepticism on this point; but she 
restrained her tongue, and a few minutes later they rose from 
table. 

It was when they returned to the sa/sn that Egerton found 
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his first opportunity to exchange a few words with Miss Ber- 
tram. She had moved to one of the open windows, and was 
standing there—a tall, straight, graceful figure—pointing out the 
pretty lights and shades in the park to Colonel Faire, when he 
joined her. 

After a little desultory talk the elder gentleman stepped back 
to answer a question of Mrs. Bertram, and the two were left 
téte-a-téte just as Sibyl was saying that in the spring there was 
no pleasanter place of residence in the world than Paris. “ And 
we have tried most places—that is, most well-known places,” she 
added. 

“ T, too, like Paris,” said Egerton. ‘“ Apart from those things 
which lie merely on the surface, its attractions are manifold, 
and I should make it my home, if I had anything to do here. 
But that is the trouble. Existence without an object must end 
in weariness.” 

“You have found that out, then?” she said. 

“] never doubted it,” he answered. “Yet it is difficult, in 
cold blood, without any compelling taste for any pursuit in par- 
ticular, to decide what to do. The need to make money is the 
great spur to effort with most people; but I have money enough 
for my wants, so what is to be my spur?” 

“The desire to benefit humanity,” answered Miss Bertram. 
“What better could you want?” 

“T might readily be excused for wanting a better,” he said, 
“but whether I shall find it or not is another question. I don't 
think humanity is able to inspire one with much besides contempt 
—good-natured or bad-natured, according to one’s disposition— 
when regarded in the mass. Yet I should like to be able to 
do something toward relieving its mountain-load of misery, and 
that is what has drawn me a little toward Socialism. But So- 
cialism recognizes only one way of relieving this misery—that is, 
by seizing the property of those who possess any. Now, per- 
haps it is because I belong to the latter class that my sense of 
meum and tuum protests.” 

Despite herself Sibyl laughed. “I fancy,” she said, “ that 
you have only been amusing yourself with Socialism, as with 
most other things.” 

“No,” he answered. “I have been seriously attracted by it, 
and again as seriously repelled. Among its leaders undoubt- 
edly there is a sufficient ardor and spirit of self-sacrifice to revo- 
lutionize the world. But then I confess that I do not regard 
with lively satisfaction the idea of a world in revolution.” 
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“ Apropos of leaders, have you seen lately the one who inte. 
rested you so much?” 

“Duchesne? Yes; I dined with him last night. And— 
although I did not choose to say so to Talford—it was Mlle. 
Duchesne to whom I was speaking at the door of the Made- 
leine when he saw me this morning.” 

Miss Bertram’s gray eyes opened wide in surprise. 

“What! Does she go to church, and do you go there to 
meet her?” she asked. 

Egerton laughed. “She goes to church—yes,” he an. 
swered. “But as for my going there to meet her—well, in 
candor I must confess that it was her example which induced 
me to enter the Madeleine this morning. But I had no inten. 
tion of meeting, nor indeed hope of speaking to, her, though 
I did manage to exchange a few words with her on the door- 
step.” 

“She is a very interesting person, I think you said.” 

“ She is an exceedingly interesting person,” returned he. “I 
never see her without wishing that I had an opportunity to 
know her better than I do.” 

“ And do you not know her well?” 

“Very far from it. Measured by the rules which govern 
acquaintance, ours is of the slightest—I may say the very 
slightest—description. Yet each time that I have seen her there 
has been something which gave me a glimpse of her inner self 
such as is not common in conventional intercourse.” He paused 
a moment, then added: “I think that you would like her.” 

“Do you?” said Miss Bertram a little doubtfully. “Iam not 
sure of it. What interests you might not interest me at all, you 
know. But the father, now—I should no doubt be very much 
interested in him, and I wish that I could see him.” 

“TI should be happy to make an effort to gratify you,” said 
Egerton, “ but he is a bird of passage—much occupied with 
revolutionary schemes in many places; and he leaves Paris 
to-day to superintend an election in Brittany. His daughter 
goes with him—somewhat reluctantly, I think, because of the 
business in which he is engaged.” 

“I remember that you said she does not approve his schemes. 
It is strange that a girl—and a young girl, did you not say ?— 
should evince so much independence of thought—or is it sub- 
jection of thought? Perhaps, like many women, having been 
brought up religiously, she is unable to emancipate herself.” 

“To the best of my knowledge she was not brought up reli- 
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giously,” said Egerton. “Her mother died early, and she was 
left altogether to her father’s influence and training.” 

“ Then how is it possible that she does not feel enthusiasm 
for his hopes?” 

“ She has probably seen and known too much of what those 
hopes mean. It is very different to look at a thing from afar, 
with a poetic glamour around it, and to draw near and see it face 
to face. Mlle. Duchesne has seen revolution face to face more 
than™once—in fact, she sees it, in anticipation, all the time.” 

“ On consideration,” said Sibyl, with an air of reflection, “I 
think that I should like to know her—if it were possible. There 
must be something interesting about one who has had such a 
life. But I suppose it is not possible?” 

“ Most things are possible, if one has the will to bring them 
about,” said Egerton. “There is one simple means by which 
you can know Mlle. Duchesne, if you care to do so—she is a 
great friend of the D’Antignacs.” 

“Indeed! So besides being interesting themselves, they have 
the additional merit of possessing interesting friends! I shall 
certainly insist on Laura’s fulfilling her promise of taking me to 
see them.” 

“What promise is it that Laura is to fulfil?” asked that 
young lady, hearing her own name and drawing near. 

“The promise of taking Miss Bertram to see the D’An- 
tignacs,” said Egerton. “I thought you had surely fulfilled 
it some time ago.” 

“1 don’t think we have either of us found the necessary time,” 
said Miss Dorrance. “But you need not be so reproachful, Mr. 
Egerton. I assure you that I mean to go, and to take Sibyl.” 

“And I mean to be taken,” said Miss Bertram; “for what 
I have heard of M. d’Antignac—not only from you but from 
others—makes me wish very much to know him.” 

“T hope that you will know him,” said Egerton. “Iam sure 
that you will then find that there is such a thing as heroism in 
the world, independent of any fancies with regard to it.” 

She looked at him with a quick glance. 

“Do you mean my fancies?”’ she asked. “I confess that I 
have begun to doubt whether it has any existence independent 
of them.” 

“There are times, I suppose, when we are all inclined to 
doubt it,” he answered. “ But it fares ill with us, in that as in 
most else, if faith dies into scepticism and we accept the lower 
for want of belief in the higher.” 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


PERHAPS those last words—which Egerton felt afterwards to 
be rather presumptuous in what they implied—made an impres- 
sion on Miss Bertram, for the next time he called at the D’An- 
tignacs’ he heard that she had been there with Miss Dor- 
rance. 

“And I do not know when I have been so much struck by 
any one,” said Héléne d’Antignac. “ What a brilliant, handsome, 
intellectual face she has! I confess that I am very fond of clever 
people; and one has only to look at Miss Bertram to see that she 
is very clever.” 

“Yes, she is certainly very clever,” said Egerton—‘“ too 
clever for her own good, I am afraid.” 

“How is her good threatened by her cleverness?” asked 
Mile. d’Antignac, smiling. 

“Oh! in many ways,” answered Egerton rather vaguely. 
“You will soon find out what they are, if you know her, as | 
hope you will; for I think your friendship would be of infinite 
benefit to her.” 

“T am afraid I do not feel within myself the power to be of 
infinite benefit to any one,” said Héléne simply; “ but I should 
like to know this girl well, for I am quite sure that she is worth 
knowing. The cultivation of the acquaintance will depend on 
herself, however. I cannot pretend to pay visits. Those who 
wish to see me must come to me. My life is here.” 

“Did Miss Bertram see M. d’Antignac?” asked Egerton. 

“No. Miss Dorrance said something about desiring to see 
him; but he was not well enough to be disturbed that day. If 
they come again—as I asked them to do—they may see him 
then.” 

“I think they will come—at least I think Miss Bertram will 
come,” said Egerton. “She desires to see M. d’Antignac very 
much.” 

“ Raoul will like her,” said Héléne. “She is a person who is 
sure to interest him. He likes brilliant people, even if they are a 
little erratic.” 

“So you have discovered that Miss Bertram is a little 
erratic,” said Egerton, smiling. 

“I have not discovered, I have only suspected, it,” answered 
Mlle. d’Antignac. “ Brilliant people often are. But I am sure 
she is none the less attractive for that.” 
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“ She is very attractive,” said Egerton, discreetly holding his 
peace with regard to certain drawbacks to this attractiveness. 

When he came again it was on Sunday evening, and he was 
not surprised to find Miss Bertram sitting by D’Antignac’s 
couch. He had felt quite sure that she would return, and the 
expression of her countenance—an expression compounded of 
gentleness, compassion, and vivid interest—told him how deeply 
she was impressed, even before he found an opportunity to speak 
to her. Indeed, it chanced that just then two or three intellec- 
tual men were gathered around D’Antignac, and their talk was 
different from that which Miss Bertram was in the habit of hear- 
ing in the social circle which she chiefly frequented. One slight 
man, lean as a greyhound and dark as an Arab, was a professor 
of the Sorbonne ; another was a journalist of note, the author of a 
political brochure of which just then all Paris was talking ; while 
a third was an Englishman with rugged face and leonine mane, 
whose name was Godwin, who occupied an apartment above the 
D’Antignacs’ and was one of their warmest friends. This man 
had been talking when Egerton came up. 

“Qh! I grant that, as a nation, logic is your strong point,” he 
was saying to one of the Frenchmen, “ but it seems more likely 
to prove your destruction than your salvation. Taking certain 
principles, such as liberty of thought and the rights of man, you 
carry them out to a conclusion which cuts every belief from 
under your feet and reduces life to chaos. Whereas the Eng- 
lishman, strong in common sense and recognizing the multitude 
of mysteries that surround him in life, accepts with philosophy 
an illogical position for the sake of its practical advantages.” 

The professor shrugged his shoulders. “ The mot de lenigme 
is in the last sentence,” he said. ‘“ Your countrymen, monsieur, 
would do much more than accept an illogical position for the 
sake of its practical advantages, especially since you will not 
deny that, generally speaking, their sense of logic is not keen.” 

“Generally speaking it is very obtuse,” said Godwin, “and 
so much the better for them. What has the fine logic of the 
French ever done but lead them into atheism, revolution, and 
anarchy ?”’ 

“And does it not occur to you,” said the other, {that the 
temper of mind which seeks truth, and truth only, even if it leads 
to what you call atheism, to revolution, and to anarchy, is better 
than that which contentedly compromises with error for the sake 
_ Of the practical advantage of present peace and prosperity?” 
“No,” answered Godwin, “I cannot admit that it is better 
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until you prove that your atheism, revolution, and anarchy have 
been of benefit, or are likely to be of benefit, to the human 
race.” 

“It appears to me,” said the other, “ that it is late in the day 
even to make a question of that.” 

“ But it is a question—in fact, the supreme question—of our 
time,” said Godwin. “And I, for one, deny that you have 
accomplished any good in comparison with the evils inflicted 
upon France, for example—evils which every man must see and 
acknowledge, and for which the panacea is revolution, still revo- 
lution; so that in the end this once great Frank nation will sink 
lower and lower in the scale of nations until no man can predict 
her degree of final abasement.” 

His words struck home, and there was a moment’s silence ; 
for no Frenchman of any sagacity, however much of a revolu- 
tionary doctrinaire he may be, can close his eyes to the waning 
influence of France abroad and to her shrinking population, her 
failing credit, and her moral decadence at home. 

It was D’Antignac’s low but clear voice which broke the 
silence : 

“You are right enough, Godwin. The evils are tremendous 
—almost beyond calculation—which have been brought upon 
France by revolutionary principles. But I should not blame the 
logic of the people for that. It is only by following principles 
out to their logical conclusions that we can truly judge what 
they are. Now, in France alone has this test been applied to 
ideas which in a more or less covert form are working in every 
nation of Europe. Here alone were men who did not shrink 
from carrying out to their utmost consequences the principles of 
the great religious revolt of the sixteenth century; and if the 
French Revolution—which was the ultimate outcome and ex- 
pression of those principles—startled the world, and especially 
England, into a reaction, you have surely French logic to thank 
for that.” 

“ Oh! yes,” said Godwin, with a laugh, “I grant that we have 
that much to thank it for. But the result for France was not so 
fortunate as for us.” 

“ The final result for France we do not yet know,” said D’An- 
tignac. ‘“ How far she is to wander, how deep she is to fall, we 
cannot tell. The false light of human reason, the false ideal of 
human liberty which she is following, will certainly lead her into 
misfortune and humiliation greater, perhaps, than any she has 
known yet; but the depth of her fall may be the measure of the 
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height to which she will rise when she, who was the eldest 
daughter of the church, the first among barbarous nations to re- 
cognize and embrace the truth, shall again lift her eyes to that 
truth and be the first, perhaps, to return to that faith which so 
many of her noblest children have never forsaken. That is what 
the fine sense of logic which you deride may do for her. It is 
not logic which has been her bane, but the false principles which 
she accepted as a basis for thought. Given just principles, and 
there is no intellect in the world so lucid and so luminous as the 
French in its demonstration of truth. The compromises with 
error, the building up of high-sounding premises on unstable 
foundations, which are the characteristics of English thought, are 
unknown to the French mind. It either embraces truth in its 
entirety or it does not shrink from the utmost consequences of 
negation.” 

Those who had never heard D’Antignac talk on some subject 
which deeply moved him could form little idea of how his eyes 
would glow, his whole face light up with the energy of his feel- 
ing. As Sibyl Bertram looked at him’ now she thought that she 
had never before realized how clearly the spirit might reveal it- 
self through its fleshly covering. 

“ Bien dit; mon ami,” said the professor. “On that point we 
agree. The French mind does ot shrink from the utmost con- 
sequences of negation. And therein lies our strength and our 
best hope for the future. The present may be dark and un- 
certain; but it is by following the pure light of reason that we 
may at last solve our problems, rather than by returning to the 
twilight of that superstition which you call faith. For France, 
which has ever been in the van of human thought, is not likely 
to retrace her way. It is true that she was the first among bar- 
barous nations to accept Christianity, but it was then a step 
into the light. It would now be a step into darkness.” 

“That,” said D’Antignac, “is a favorite assertion of your 
school of thought—or rather of opinion, for I do not honestly 
believe that there is much thought in the matter—but assertions 
without proof, as you must be aware, carry little weight. And 
it is difficult for you to prove that Christianity is synonymous 
with darkness, when every ray of the light of your boasted civi- 
lization directly or indirectly emanates from it. There are many 
travesties of history, but none which can absolutely blind men to 
the fact that modern Europe, with its whole civil and moral 
order, is the creation of the church, and of the church alone. 
She rescued from barbarism and built up into nations the people 
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who now turn against her and wrest to their own destruction the 
knowledge which she taught; and it does not require a prophet 
to tell that in proportion as her influence diminishes and the tra- 
ditional hold of the morality which she taught grows less the 
relapse of these people into essential paganism is certain.” 

“We may see it in progress before our eyes,”’ said the jour- 
nalist. ‘“ What else is the tyranny of the state, the exaltation of 
material ends, the tampering with rights of property, the abro- 
gation of the marriage-tie—for the law of divorce practically 
amounts to that? There can be no doubt that we are more and 
more approaching the ideal of a pagan state, with a correspond- 
ing pagan corruption of morals?’ 

It was at this moment that D’Antignac glanced toward Sibyl, 
and, meeting the bright intelligence of her eyes, he said, with his 
exquisite smile : 

“I fear, Miss Bertram, that you think us sad _ pessimists. 
Have you ever reflected much on these subjects?” 

“T have reflected on them—not very much, perhaps, nor very 
wisely—but enough to be exceedingly interested in all that you 
have said,” she answered. ‘“ You would not think so from my 
appearance, probably, but such discussions interest me more than 
anything else.” 

“It is from your appearance that I have arrived at the con- 
clusion that they interest you decidedly,” he said, still smiling. 
“ Why should you do yourself so much injustice as to imagine 
otherwise ?” 

“Oh!” said she, smiling too, “I know that I look like a young 
lady who thinks only of amusements and toilettes and con- 
quests. At least Mr. Egerton”—with a slight glance toward 
that gentleman—‘“ has more than once told me so.” 

“1?” said Egerton, who had drawn near in time to hear this 
speech. “Of all unjust charges which you have ever made 
against me—and I must be permitted to declare that they have 
been many—this is the most unjust! When did I ever inti- 
mate in the remotest manner that your appearance so far be- 
lied you?” 

“I thought I remembered something of the kind,” said she 
indifferently, “but it does not matter. I only hope M. d’An- 
tignac will believe that though I may look as if my soul was in 
chiffons, 1 have a few thoughts to spare for higher things.” 

D’Antignac regarded her with a penetrating yet kindly ex- 
pression in his dark, clear eyes. 

“T should never suspect you of putting your soul in chiffons,” 
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he said. “ And I am quite sure that you have many thoughts to 
spare for higher things.” 

“ But to think even of the higher things with profit one 
must know how and what to think,” she said quickly. “ And 
that is difficult. For instance, what you have just been talking 
of—the tendencies of modern life and modern thought. There 
are sO many conflicting opinions that it is hard to tell what is 
and what is not for the benefit of humanity.” 

“We may be quite sure of one thing,” he answered : “that 
nothing is for the benefit of humanity which ignores or denies 
man’s dignity as an immortal being owing his first and highest 
duty to God. That is the necessary condition for morality, pub- 
lic and private; and although. there is a benevolence widely 
preached at present which substitutes man’s duty to his fellows 
for his duty to God, it is like endeavoring to maintain a toppling 
house after destroying its foundation.” 

Egerton, who knew how attractive the idea of benevolence 
thus described was to Miss Bertram, could not refrain from a 
glance to see how she liked this chance shot. She met his eyes, 
smiled, and said to D’Antignac: 

“ Mr. Egerton is triumphing over me. He knows that I am 
a great advocate and admirer of what you condemn—that is, the 
teaching which substitutes the pressing and immediate duty of 
helping one’s fellow-creatures for a narrow and selfish personal 
religion.” 

“It is a very attractive teaching to generous and—forgive me 
if 1 add—uninstructed people,” said D’Antignac. “In reality it 
is the revolt of such people against a religion which you de- 
scribe very accurately as narrow, selfish, and personal. Such 
was and is the religion of those who in their beginning pro- 
claimed ‘faith without works’ as their battle-cry, who seized and 
robbed every charitable foundation, who contradicted the words 
in which our Lord laid down the rule of perfection when he bade 
him who desired to be perfect to sell all that he had and give to 
the poor, and who absolutely obliterated from the minds of Chris- 
tian people the knowledge of the corporal works of mercy, as 
well as the sense of the obligation to practise them. The result 
was that order of material prosperity which has crushed and 
ground down the poor, until on every side they are rising with 
cries of revolt which are like sounds of doom in the ears of those 
who have so long oppressed them. We know this movement 
as Socialism "—it was now Miss Bertram’s turn to glance at 
Egerton—“ and it is one direct consequence of the denial of the 
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necessity of good works. Another consequence is the outcry 
against the selfishness of religion. It is chiefly made by people 
who only know religion in the narrow form of which I have 
spoken; but if you remind them that modern humanitarianism 
has nothing to show in practical result in comparison with the 
grand work of Catholic charity, they reply that this work is 
vitiated by the motive of being done for God rather than solel 
for humanity. They are not aware that all other duties are in. 
cluded in the supreme duty of serving God, as all the light of 
our material world emanates from the sun. Remove that great 
central light, and what artificial substitute can take its place? 
So good works undertaken without the motive of divine charity 
are but rays of artificial light, transient and unsatisfactory.” 

“But surely,” said Miss Bertram, “ you will allow that one 
may love one’s fellow-man without loving God?” 

“ After a manner—yes,” said D’Antignac; “ but not as if the 


central sun were in its place. You realize what the old cavalier 
meant in the noble lines: 


‘I could not love thee, dear, so much, 
Loved I not honor more.’ 


Can you not, therefore, realize that a man must love his fellow- 
beings better for loving God supremely?” 

Sibyl shook her head. “Iam afraid that I know very little 
of what is meant by loving God,” she said. 

“ Modern philosophers’ have certainly made him unknown, if 
not ‘unknowable,’ to the generation they have educated,” said 
D'Antignac. “ But for all that he is to be known by all who 
choose to seek him. And knowing him”—the pale face lighted 
as with a flame—“ none can fail to love him.” 

They were simple words, yet, winged as they were straight 
from the ardent soul, it was to Sibyl Bertram as if they revealed 
a world of which she knew nothing, and before which she stood 
in awe and wonder. Suffering, sacrifice—what meaning could 
such words have to souls which were filled with the love that 
seemed suddenly to shine on her like a light from the suffering- 
stamped face of this man? 

Just then there was the stir of new arrivals, and two or three 
people—evidently intimate friends of D’Antignac—came forward 
to his couch. Sibyl drew back, and in doing so found herself be- 
side Egerton, to whom she said: 

“T have you to thank for being here, Mr. Egerton. I should 
never have thought of coming but for your advice.” 
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“T hope,” he said, “ that you do not regret having followed it.” 
“Do you know me so little as to imagine that possible ? 
How could I regret finding myself in the most rarefied atmos- 
phere I have ever breathed? I am inhaling it with delight.” 

“T thought that it was an atmosphere which would please 
you,” he said, with a smile. 

“If you really thought so you paid me a compliment which 
I appreciate. What an intellectual pleasure it is to listen to talk 
such as I have heard on all sides since I have been here! And 
as for M. d’Antignac—well, I have never before seen any one 
in the least like him; but if you hear of my sitting all the time 
literally as well as metaphorically at his feet you need not be 
surprised.” 

Egerton laughed. “I cannot imagine your sitting at the feet 
of any one, either literally or metaphorically,” he said. 

“ That is because you do not know much about me,” answered 
the young lady calmly. “I have a great capacity for hero- 
worship, but I have never up to this time found the hero on 
whom to expend it. But pray tell me who is the lady talking to 
M. d’Antignac now? She has the air of a grande dame.” 

“She is a grande dame—Mme. la Comtesse de St. Arnaud, 
sister of the Vicomte de Marigny and a cousin of the D’An- 
tignacs. I have seen her here before.” 

“She has a striking air of distinction, and a charm of ap- 
pearance without being at all beautiful.” 

“She is very like her brother. Perhaps if you saw him you 
might find another hero to your liking. He is D’Antignac’s 
closest friend, and, I presume, a man after his own heart.” 

“He seems to have a great variety of very different friends, 
this M. d’Antignac,” said Miss Bertram. “ By the way, did you 
not promise that I should meet your Socialist if I came here?” 

“Duchesne? Good Heaven, no! That would be a little too 
much even for D’Antignac’s tolerance. I only said you might 
meet his daughter, but not on an evening when they receive 
generally. I am quite sure that Mlle. Duchesne has too much 
sense for that. The Comtesse de St. Arnaud, for example, might 
be surprised to meet the daughter of the man who is at this 
moment most vigorously opposing her brother’s election.” 

“Really, this is very charming!” said Miss Bertram. “ It is 
my ideal of a salon, where people of the most different tastes and 
Opinions can meet on neutral ground, and where there is a cen- 
tral mind of intelligence high enough and sympathy wide enough 
to attract them all.” 
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“ There is certainly that here,” said Egerton, looking at the 
man who lay on his pillows with interest so keen and charity so 
gentle imprinted on every line of his face. 

“You called him a hero,” said Miss Bertram, following the 
direction of his eyes, “ but do you know that he looks to me 
more like a saint?” , 

Egerton might have answered that saintliness is the high- 
est form and -perfection of heroism; but he was prevented from 
making any answer at all by the appearance of Miss Dorrance, 
who from some point suddenly swept down upon her friend. 

“Have you had enough of it, Sibyl?” she asked. “If so, I 
think we might take leave. Oh! how do you do, Mr. Egerton? 
You see here we are! Sibyl would give me no peace until I 
came. And now I suppose that she will be wanting to come all 
the time, for I think she has at last found an atmosphere suff. 
ciently exalted to suit her. I confess that it is a little too exalted 
for me. I like something more sublunary; but no doubt that 
is owing to my unfortunate want of taste. I do think M. d’Ar- 
tignac. perfectly charming, however, and if I could fancy myself 
falling in love with anybody I believe I should fall in love with 
him.” 

Miss Bertram drew her straight, dark brows together ina 
frown. 

“It seems to me,” she said, “that there are some people who 
should be exempt from the association of such an idea.” 

“Do you think it a very terrible idea?” said Miss Dorrance, 
opening her eyes. “I thought it flattering—at least I meant it 
that way. What do you think, Mr. Egerton? Is it not a cor- 
pliment to say that one is inclined to fall in love with a person?” 

“T should certainly consider it a compliment if you were 
to say that you were inclined to fall in love with me,” replied 
Egerton. 

“Of course you would, and you would be a monster of ir- 
gratitude if you considered it otherwise. But Sibyl—well, Sibyl 
is so exaltée that one never knows how she will look upon any- 
thing.” 

“T look upon the use of French terms in English conversa- 
tion as very objectionable, especially when they are used to stig- 
matize one unjustly,” said Sibyl, with a smile. “If you are 
anxious to go, Laura, I am quite ready; but I must thank you 
again, Mr. Egerton, for having put me in the way of coming 
here.” 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


S1byL BERTRAM was right in saying that she had a capacity 
for hero-worship which only needed the appearance of the hero 
in order to declare itself; but she had also too fine a sense of the 
essential characteristics of heroism to be deceived by any ordinary 
counterfeit. And since heroes do not abound in life, especially 
in the conventional order of life in which her lot was cast, she 
had fallen into a state of scepticism by no means extraordinary 
in a nature so ideal in its tendencies and so fastidious in its 
tastes. 

And to this mood Mr. Talford played the part of a well-bred 
Mephistopheles. His quiet but absolute disbelief in anything 
exalted ; his positive conviction that selfishness, pure and simple, 
dictated the conduct of every human being who was not a mad- 
man; his easy cynicism and creed of worldly materialism, which 
he made no attempt to conceal, and which a wide experience of 
life seemed to justify—these things were not without their effect 
upon Sibyl, though it was an effect which Egerton failed to un- 
derstand. She was not inconsistently tolerating this cynical man 
of the world while amusing herself with certain high ideals by 
which other people were uncompromisingly tried, but was rather 
deliberately asking herself whether this cynicism was not, after 
all, the true philosophy of life, and her ideals mere baseless 
dreams. 

For it must be remembered that the enthusiasm of which she 
was capable, the aspirations which she felt toward noble ends, 
had absolutely nothing to feed upon. The life of a young lady 
in commonplace society affords perhaps as little scope for any- 
thing of an exalted nature as can possibly be imagined, unless 
the great force of religion enters this life and by its wondrous 
alchemy transmutes the performance of ordinary duties into 
great deeds. But in the society in which Sibyl moved this force 
had no existence. It is a society which keeps up a bowing ac- 
quaintance with God, and which goes to church (in a new toi- 
lette) on Sunday with a comfortable sense of performing a vague 
duty and at the same time passing an hour or so in an agreeable 
manner, hearing some good music and probably some novel doc- 
trine, which can afterwards be discussed with much individual 
freedom of opinion ; but to religion in any vital sense its very air 
is fatal. For its standards are not only of the world, but of the 
most trivial interests of the world—its fashions, amusements, and 
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scandals. To dine, to dress, to drive, to cultivate distinguished 
acquaintances and know the last items of fashionable gossip— 
these are its supreme ends; and where in them is there food 
to satisfy an eager mind or an immortal soul? Surrounded by 
these trivialities, Sibyl had sought refuge in a literature which 
fascinated her by the high ideal of human conduct which it pre. 
sented, by the teaching of an altruistic benevolence and of the 
possible ultimate perfection of humanity. This ideal fired her 
imagination and seemed to offer satisfaction to all the craving of 
which she had been conscious—craving for some supreme and 
noble end, the pursuit of which she felt to be necessary if life 
was to be of value. 

But when she looked around for the disciples who practised 
these teachings of enthusiastic masters, whose eloquence and 
genius have for a time blinded many to the baselessness of their 
hopes, she found that instead of placing their happiness in the 
happiness of others, and of directing every effort to the eleva- 
tion of the race, men and women were going their old accus- 
tomed ways and only accepting that part of the teaching which 
relieved them of responsibility to a higher power. Then came 
the tempter, in the form of Marmaduke Talford, to declare with 
a tone of assurance and authority: “ You and all like you are 
dreamers, who know nothing of the actual conditions of life. 
Self-interest is, always has been, and always will be the basis of 
men’s deeds; and to fancy that any motive for conduct can be 
devised strong enough to’supplant self-interest is to fancy what 
all past history and present experience belie. Accept, then, the 
plain fact that the material goods of life are the only things of 
which we can be certain, and its material pleasures the only ob- 
jects worth our pursuit.” 

Now, it may readily be conceived that this was not a doctrine 
likely to please one whose nature yearned strongly and pas- 
sionately toward ideal good, unless in the recoil of disappoint- 
ment to which such a nature is subject. And it was a recoil 
which had set in strongly with Sibyl, as the impatient scorn 
which puzzled Egerton abundantly testified. “Why do you 
trifle away existence so ignobly? Why do not you, who are 
free as only a man can be free, find some high task worthy of a 
man’s doing?” was the meaning that underlay all her contemp- 
tuous speeches. And it followed of necessity, had Egerton been 
able to perceive it, that she would not have been inclined to 
manifest this contempt to one whom she had felt to be incapable 
either of realizing or following the high intangible ideal that was 
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in her thoughts. With Talford she showed none of it, because 
she was too keen an observer not to understand that he must be 
taken on a lower plane, as that which he defined himself to be— 
a man of the world, worldly, and a materialist of the most pro- 
nounced type. No good to chide Aim with lack of ideals and 
aims at which he only smiled. And so it came to pass that 
Sibyl began to question whether this man, whose knowledge of 
life was so wide and varied, might not have grasped its true 
meaning, and if it might not be the part of wisdom to put away 
from her for ever dreams and hopes destined apparently never to 
be realized. For there is no compromise possible with a nature 
like hers. It either believes and hopes all or it believes and 
hopes nothing ; and the influence which was acting on her like a 
slow poison might have accomplished its end had not that which 
we call chance led her within the different influence of one whose 
heroism and whose sincerity she could not doubt. 

Something of this she said to her mother, though not a great 
deal; for she was never expansive, unless sure of sympathy, and 
although there was much affection there was not much sympathy 
between mother and daughter. “I feel,’ she said as they sat 
at breakfast together the morning after her visit to the D’An- 
tignacs’, “as if I had received a mental stimulant and spiritual 
refreshment. I have had the sensation lately of one half-starved 
both mentally and spiritually ; but I was fed and strengthened 
last night, and I am able again to make an act of faith in the 
possibility of human nobleness.” 

“My dear Sibyl!” said her mother in mild remonstrance. 
“Half-starved mentally and spiritually, and only able since last 
night to make an act of faith in human nobleness! How very 
unflattering to all your friends and acquaintances!” 

Sibyl laughed. “ You see I was not thinking of all my friends 
and acquaintances, but only of the truth,” she said. “I did not 
know how nearly starved I was until the relief of refreshment 
came. And such relief! Mamma, you must go to see M. 
d’Antignac. I have never known any one in the least like him. 
He is so strong and so simple, so patient and so gentle! He 
seems to look one through ; but one does not mind it at all, there 
is so much comprehension and sympathy in the penetration.” 

“TI don’t know that I should care about being looked 
through,” said Mrs. Bertram ; “ but he must be a very interest- 
ing person, and I am glad that you like him so much.” 

“He is much more than an interesting person,” said Sibyl. 


“I know what interesting people are. They please and amuse 
VOL, XXXVII.—45 
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one for a time by their cleverness or their wit or their origi- 
nality. I have been interested by a great many such people; 
but when one gets to the end of them, when one knows all that 
one has to expect, there is an end of interest.” 

“ Yes,” said Mrs. Bertram, who knew—or thought she knew 
—her daughter on this point, “and when you get to the end of 
M. d’Antignac there will be an end of interest in him also.” 

“If you saw him you would not think so,” answered Sibyl. 
“T can hardly express the manner in which he impresses me, 
but it is as if the interest he awakens does not depend so much 
on his personal qualities—charming though they are—as on cer- 
tain great truths and principles of life which he seems to have 
grasped most fully and to be able to draw upon with a wonderful 
simplicity and directness. Absolutely there does not seem to be 
any self-consciousness about him. And when one feels one’s self 
to be bristling with that very objectionable quality, one appre- 
ciates all the repose and strength that is the result of its ab- 
sence.” 

“You are certainly very enthusiastic about M. d’Antignac, 
and not very complimentary to yourself,” said Mrs. Bertram, 
smiling. ‘“ Are you ‘bristling with self-consciousness’? I don't 
think any one would find it out.” 

“TJ find it out,” said Sibyl, with a smile and a sigh. 

She did not pursue the subject farther, but a few days later 
her surprise and pleasure were great at receiving a visit from 
Mile. d’Antignac, who had told her that, though always glad to © 
receive her friends, she seldom paid visits. Remembering this, 
Sibyl, as she greeted her, said quickly and cordially: 

“T am much flattered that you have thought of me enough to 
come to see me.” 

“T am sure that you are well used to being thought of sufh- 
ciently for that or any other purpose,” said Mlle. d’Antignac, 
with asmile. “But I must be quite frank and tell you that it is 
as much my brother’s thought as my own that has brought me. 
‘Go to see Miss Bertram, and ask her to come and see me again,’ 
he said. And I assure you that such a request from Raoul 4 
flattering.” 

“T feel it so,” answered Sibyl. “It must be simply his kind- 
ness. He must know how much I wish to see Aim again.” 

“Perhaps he does know it; sometimes I think ihat there 
are few things which he does not know or divine,” said Mlle. 
d’Antignac. “But, however that may be, his interest in you 
and his desire to see you again are most undoubted. I foretold 
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that it would be so,” she said, with another smile. “I thought 
that you would please him, though I was not prepared for the 
determination he evinces not to lose sight of you.” 

“T must think better of myself since I am able to please 
M. d’Antignac,” said Sibyl. “It seems to me incredible, for 
while I was talking to him I had a feeling as if he were looking 
me through and thinking what a poor, crude creature I was. 
But I did not mind the judgment. It seemed to be exercised 
with the compassion and gentleness of an angel.” Then she 
suddenly flushed. “Perhaps this sounds to you extravagant,” 
she said. “ But it is really what I felt; and although my friends 
will tell you that I am prone to sudden enthusiasms, / tell you 
that these enthusiasms have been for things rather than persons. 
Clever and original people have often interested me, but I was 
never before conscious of the least inclination to bow down as 
before something higher than myself. Indeed, it is I who have 
always judged. I never before felt myself in the position of 
being judged.” 

“ It is good for us that we should bow down occasionally, even 
in the most human point of view,” said Mlle. d’Antignac, looking 
kindly at the. brilliant young face, “else we are apt to become 
spiritually and intellectually arrogant. And it is good, too, that 
we should be judged now and then by some one more impartial 
and less intolerant than ourselves. For to judge himself justly is 
impossible to man—or woman either. One is either too lenient 
or too severe with one’s self. Do not infer from this, however, 
that I think Raoul was really judging you. He was only ‘ tak- 
ing the measure’ of your mind, with a penetration which he pos- 
sesses in singular degree; and the result is that he wishes to 
see you again. I think that speaks for itself.” 

“ Almost too flatteringly,” answered Sibyl, smiling. “But I 
need hardly say that I shall be delighted to respond to his wish and 
to gratify my own desire. May I ask when he receives visitors ?” 

“ Any and every day after noon when he is wellenough. But 
I must warn you that very often his most, intimate friends come 
and he cannot see them; for there are times when suffering con- 
quers even him and he exists simply in a state of agony. Those 
who know him best know that they have always the risk to run, 
but they do not mind it. They come, and if he cannot see them 
they go away, to come again.” 

“Surely a disappointment is little for them to bear when he 
is bearing so much,” said Sibyl. “ And is there no hope of cure, 
of alleviation? Can he never be better?” 
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“ Never—here. He does not hope or dream of it. All his 
hopes are set in eternity, where alone he can know again the 
sense of existence without pain.” 

“It must make him wish to hasten there,” said Sibyl in a low 
tone. 

“ You would think so, and no doubt he does long for it in a 
manner we cannot understand; but I have yet to hear the first 
murmur of impatience from his lips. And more than once he 
has said deliberately that, notwithstanding his suffering, he is 
more than willing to remain here as long as God has the small- 
est work for him to do.” 

“ It seems to me that his is a great work—to aid, to counsel, 
to influence so many,” said Sibyl. ‘I can judge what his influ- 
ence must be by the effect which he has had upon me. And 
when one thinks that a man who is a prisoner, tied to his bed 
and racked with suffering, can do so much to make the bur- 
den of life lighter for others, what shame should we not feel 
who spend our days in talking of great deeds, yet do not the 
least !”’ 

“ The least is often the greatest,” said Mlle. d’Antignac, un- 
derstanding the ring of self-contempt in the voice. “There is 
nothing more useful for us to remember than that. And when 
we see the number of those who, in undertaking to set the world 
right, are only setting it wrong, we may be glad to be pre- 
vented from trying our hand at the same business, with pro- 
bably the same result. But”—she rose—“ these reflections are 
likely to lead one far afield, and I must not stay longer. I shall 
hope to see you soon, and I echo Raoul’s wish as well as my 
own in saying that I trust you may like us well enough to make 
one of our inner circle of familiar and habitual visitors.” 


TO BE CONTINUED, 
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“MORALITY IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS.” 


In the Atlantic Monthly for June last Mr. Oliver Johnson 
contributes an article under the above title in advocacy of 
teaching a system of morality in the public schools. The writer’s 
style, though not without some force, is hardly up to the lite- 
rary standard of the Af/antic, and he fails to grasp the subject 
of American education. But he strikes us as a man of strong 
benevolent tendencies, more impressed, perhaps, by the philan- 
thropical and social aspect of things than by their religious; a 
man moved more by his benevolent sentiments than his intellect, 
one who readily takes up any movement that professes to help 
the great body of the people. We call attention to his article 
because he represents a new departure among the public-school 
advocates, and especially for the honest frankness of his ad- 
missions. ; 

Until recently it has only been by a lofty condescension that 
we were permitted to say that there were two sides to the school 
question. Whatever breath could be spared from praising the 
system was expended in indignant condemnation of its opponents, 
and that with the most unjust and injurious suspicions and often 
very violent epithets. The advocates of parental and religious 
systems, having exhausted argument, were forced to be content 
with a standing protest and with the prophecy that time and ex- 
perience would plead their cause with fatal success. The event 
has verified the prediction. Mr. Johnson confesses failure, and 
he is but one of a multitude. The people were deluded into 
confiding to the public-school system the task of supplying the 
republic with good citizens. It has failed to do it. The repub- 
lic is becoming full of very bad citizens. Citizens were better, 
as a rule, when men were trained in.schools chosen by their pa- 
rents and organized and conducted by persons and societies pro- 
fessedly religious. Furthermore, many earnest Protestants have 
laid the blame of the general decay of religion on the common 
schools. Sunday-schools and home could do something; but 
in the common run of cases the-mental faculties of the child 
had been fully taxed at school. The big mill under the school- 
board had left only chaff and bran for the little mills at home 
and in church. The regular business of education having been 
unreligious, the result has been a generation little inclined to 
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spiritual things. Hence in Protestant religious journals, in de- 
nominational conventions, from independent pulpits, startling 
voices have been heard; and what they say is that, after all, 
the child has a soul, whose destiny is eternal, and it is a crime 
against him to crowd the theory and practice of winning eter- 
nal life out of the common business of his education. 

Distinguished educators, too, like President Eliot of Harvard 
and President Seelye of Amherst, have uttered like admonitions, 
Even Emerson declared “that the intellectual tuition of society 
is going on out of all proportion faster than its moral train. 
ing.” But what seems to have fairly stampeded the public-school 
forces is that Mr. Herbert Spencer, when he visited us last win- 
ter, instead of praising our glorious school system actually con- 
demnea it. The writer in the A//antic tells us that he declared 
that the notion that education is a panacea for political evils is 
a delusion ; the fitting of men for free institutions is “ essentially 
[Mr. Spencer’s own words] a question of character, and only in 
a secondary degree a question of knowledge”; and that “ not 
lack of information, but lack of certain moral sentiments, is the 
root of the evil.” i 

So, says Mr. Johnson, “ fierce controversies have arisen in 
many places, and are still raging, to the great detriment of the 
schools.” “The Catholics almost unanimously, and not a few 
Protestants,. .. unite in pronouncing ‘godless’ the schools in 
which the pupils are not instructed in the duties they owe to 
God.” “The necessity of some more efficient method of teach- 
ing morality in the schools is generally acknowledged.” 

“ We have come, it would seem,” continues our writer in the 
Atlantic, “to a time when the whole subject needs to be care- 
fully considered.” Are not these important admissions? When 
that side begins to admit anything at all we may report pro- 
gress. When the admissions touch the question of morality we 
have reached an epoch in the controversy. “ The state,” says 
Mr. Johnson, “ must no longer content itself with imparting secu- 
lar and scientific instruction alone. The consciences and the af- 
fections, or,as Mr. Spencer says, the moral sentiments, of children 
must be cultivated, or the quality of citizenship will so deterio- 
rate as to endanger the republic. If the state is incapacitated for 
this work, then it has no excuse for engaging at all in the busi- 
ness of education and should take itself out of the way, leaving a 
clear field for other and more appropriate agencies.’ And if we 
ask him just what system of morality shall be taught, he answers 
that we shall agree upon a compromise code of morals. It 
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should not be difficult, he argues, for infidels, atheists, and ag 
nostics to be satisfied, because, he affirms, the Christian religion, 
belief in revelation or even in God, are not bound up with our 
civil polity, and a system that might be called American moral- 
ity could dispense with these beliefs. ‘“ Morality may be suc- 
cessfully cultivated by itself without reference to the superna- 
turalism which forms so large a part of the current religions.” 
“There are many noble men, pure in every relation of life and 
devoted to the welfare of the human race, who frankly confess 
that they have no clearly-defined faith in God, no sense of his 
presence, no belief in supernatural revelation.” 

That orthodox Protestants may also be contented he proves 
by his own testimony, and particularly by quoting at length 
from Dr. Spear, of Brooklyn, a prominent Presbyterian divine. 
“ There is need,” he sums up, “ of an educational symposium of 
representative men of all shades of religious belief and specula- 
tion—Catholic and Protestant, orthodox and liberal, Jew and ag- 
nostic—to consider this subject,” and “to agree upon a code of 
school morals embodying all that is essential and offending no 
honest scruples.” 

Now, such an absorption of the parental jurisdiction as the 
school system amounts to, such an encroachment on the rights 
of unwilling minorities, could only be endured for the sake of its 
undisputed success. Here is a confession of failure. It is here 
admitted that no system of instruction can be a success which 
ignores morality, and. the schools, for this reason, have failed to 
maintain American citizenship at as high a standard as that 
at which they found it. It is confessed that the schools have 
failed to make good citizens because the teaching of morality 
was left out. Furthermore—for we are entitled to claim the 
logical inference—if a system of schooling embracing a moral 
training had been adopted (or rather the older and more rational 
systems fostered and developed) the men and women of our 
generation would have been the wiser and better for it. The 
admission is tantamount to a confession of the immorality of 
unmorality. Mr. Johnson is entitled to our thanks for his frank- 
ness and our admiration for his fearless exposure, in the interests 
of truth, of the one American failure which may be called na- 
tional. Whatever we may think of Mr. Johnson’s remedies, we 
must admit that he lays bare the ulcer: his diagnosis of the 
malady is complete. 

But we are by no means as much edified by his purpose of 
amendment as by his confession, for he has no idea of a radical 
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reformation.. He does not wish to realize (for if he did he is not 
a man to conceal it) that the fault is in the original construction 
of the state system ; that it lies in the foundation; that the crack 
that seams the walls and threatens ruin to system, normals, in- 
stitutes, principals, superintendents, and salaries is owing to the 
foundations resting on a quicksand; that it is not owing to a 
defective jointing up above or a dearth of moral sand or ethical 
lime in the mason-work of the superstructure ; but that the fault 
is Original, in the idea and design and plan, in the very founda. 
tion and location. He still labors under the delusion that the 
state is so much more competent to teach children than any free 
systems which parents may originate in concert with their re- 
ligious advisers, that even morality must take its change for gen. 
eral diffusion among the departments and grades and examina- 
tions and inspections of our education by law established. We 
sincerely hope that these confessions of Mr. Johnson and his 
party will clear the ground, on which they will not be again per- 
mitted to build. 

The truth is that these gentlemen seem infatuated with the 
notion that the end and aim of school-teaching should be uni- 
formity. It seems idle to ask them, Why not do as England 
does—help along any free school that is worth helping; or, as 
they do in Canada, have separate school-boards, one for religious 
and another for secular schools, and taxpayer and parent left to 
free choice between them; or why not try a kind of “local 
option,” each city and county to elect for itself whether it shall 
have a variety of schools to choose from or a cramping unifor- 
mity to be endured, the state only enforcing a tax levy suffi- 
cient for a general diffusion of elementary schooling? Why not, 
as it is admitted that the whole subject is to be reconsidered— 
why not try anything rather than what has already failed; any- 
thing rather than an army of public officials paid to form the 
consciences of the American people? But no; any such plan 
would soon show, at least in very many cases, what a difference 
there is between.teathing school because you can do it and 
teaching school because you can secure an appointment from a 
petty office-holder. 

We have already permitted Mr. Johnson to suggest his 
method of moral teaching: a compromise code of morals is to 
be adopted. That is to say, this motley people is to be repre- 
sented in a moral code. The principles of morality are to be 
agreed on by a board of delegates of all religious and anti-re- 
ligious bodies; it is to be accepted by the school-board or by 
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the legislature; it is to be put into the hands of teachers to be 
imparted to the children. And so the country is to be saved. 

Of course we are to take for granted the spirit, zeal, and 
unction with which this new gospel will be taught. But may 
we make so bold as to inquire into its subject-matter? Will it 
not be a most mongrel morality, this moral code of compromises 
and concessions—a bit from Tom Paine, another from Jesus of 
Nazareth, some sentences from Benjamin Franklin, then Saul 
of Tarsus, something, too, from atheistic Frenchmen, all sifted 
and sorted by a school-board nominated at a ward caucus and 
elected amid the turbulence of party strife? And if morals are 
to be taught in our public schools the question arises, What is to 
be the standard of morals? Apropos to this question we find the 


following paragraph in a recent number of the Journal of Edu- 
cation : 


“The legislature of Vermont has wisely forbidden the use of tobacco 
by teachers and pupils in its public schools. It is none too early to begin 
the work of stemming the filthy tide that threatens to overflow even the 
youthful, green pastures of American life. One of the greatest trials of 
a clean American citizen to-day is the omnipresent curse of the weed in 
every disgusting variety of its use. Even the palatial Pullman car, for 
whose comfort you pay your last spare dollar, is everywhere pervaded by 
the stench of the smoker who forces himself in at one end, or your 
stomach is turned by the dreadful performance of the honorable chewer at 
his spittoon. Why is it that tobacco, of all things, seems to extinguish the 
gentleman in the most kindly and cultivated man? A Christian gentle- 
man, even parson or priest, full of the most genial attentions and consid- 
erate to the last degree of your comfort in other ways, will puff you intoa 
nausea or spoil an interview by making himself a tobacco-squirt, without 
the slightest suspicion that he is doing aught to give you trouble or is 
making life itself a hideous burden while in his presence. In this respect 
tobacco may indeed be regarded as ‘the remainder of wrath’ that, spite of 
our theories of Christian perfection, still inheres in the infirm human nature 
of the saintliest man.” 


Where are we to stop, if the legislature is going to deal, 
through the schools, with moral infirmities which “ inhere in the 
human nature of the saintliest man”? What are we coming 
to? men will say. They have gathered our children into these 
schools, and have put foot on our hearthstones, and now, under 
the name of moral precept, they have laid hands on our snuff- 
boxes and stopped our cigars; presently they will be in our 
kitchens, and we shall have to eat baked beans and graham bread 
and pumpkin-pie, and be forced to drink hard cider ! 

It is an amazing thought that the public-school authorities 
are willing to assume the responsibility of making the American 
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people moral. How, it may be asked, will such a proposition 
be received by religious people? How will they look upon a 
public, state-paid institution for teaching morals? How will 
they regard the new species of morality to be called state mo- 
rality? How will persons fervently given to religious practices 
look upon a system of compromises in the domain of right and 
wrong? We think that it will be excessively offensive to them. 
In such matters religious souls are not apt to be compromisers, 
What seems prejudice, narrowness, bigotry to worldly men is 
often dearer than life itself to souls hungering and thirsting after 
justice. Compromises and symposiums and concessions are de- 
testable to earnest religious men of all sects when it is ques- 
tion of right living. They will say that as life at school is the 
life of after-years in miniature, so any attempt to train boys and 
girls to a virtuous life without supernatural motives will tend 
to make them men and women without God in the world and _ 
without hope. The maxims of worldly honor will forestall those 
of the Gospel. There may, indeed, be a species of orderly life 
compatible with a morality excluding God and a future life. 
But whatever soul has the least tincture of faith in the sublime 
truths of revealed religion will look upon an invitation to a 
symposium to form a godless code of morals to be taught to 
Christ’s little ones as an invitation to a synagogue of Satan. If, 
as Mr. Johnson admits, the schools are objectionable to many 
Protestants because they are godless, where is the sense in 
helping them out with godless morality? It is no very encour- 
aging omen that Mr. Johnson can quote ministers in good stand- 
ing favoring a moral code for their children which lacks Christ 
as the law-giver ; no doubt there is a truckling spirit of compro- 
mise to be met with, extending the right hand of fellowship to 
scoffers and atheists. But we scarcely think that it would go so 
far as to sit in a symposium to eliminate the Deity from the 
moral conduct of men. Earnest Protestants, men and women to 
whom daily use of the Scripture is as much a delight as a duty, 
who believe that the heart should be renewed from on high, who 
have an unshaken conviction of Christ’s divinity and the reality 
and need of his atonement—such persons, it is to be hoped, will 
now begin to speak out, and perhaps to combine for a reorgani- 
zation of public schooling in the direction of liberty and religion. 
We hear them lamenting their dwindling churches, the thin ranks 
of their clergy, the masses of the people corroded with world- 
liness, everybody reading and multitudes believing the plain- 
est atheism and materialism, the learned world threatened with 
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complete domination under men whose shameful unbelief is their 
boast, the marriage-tie bound and loosed in profane courts like 
the common agreements of business partnership; and many of 
them say that all this is because the present generation was 
trained up in schools from which religious teaching and teachers 
were banished. Other causes may have helped, but only helped, 
to this miserable condition of things among non-Catholics: child- 
hood's noblest efforts, brightest hours, were spent in places, and 
amid surroundings, and subject to influences from which the 
laws of the land had banished religion. Unreligious education 
has made an unreligious people. If, in addition, the Protestant 
churches permit the state to teach their children a morality 
expressly and purposely unreligious, they may as well give up 
altogether. 

The opposition of the Catholic Church towards schools that 
are a dangerous negative evil will rot be different in kind but in 
degree when they become positively dangerous. As the school 
system stands it teaches an evil lesson. It leaves wrong im- 
pressions; it induces unreligious habits of mind; it suffers ra- 
tional beings to grow to maturity with moral vacancies which 
become aching voids in after-years ; it is a public, powerful, vast 
influence which declares by its very existence that religion is not 
a weighty enough matter to hold first place in the preparation for 
life. Still, it has all along been protested that the defects in 
question were inevitable, were a tribute offered to fraternal uni- 
formity or a necessity for general diffusion of knowledge ; and if 
Catholics have never for a moment accepted any such plea as 
a valid excuse, they have at least been willing to admit its sin- 
cerity, and by inculcating especially strict family discipline, and 
by especially laborious efforts of the clergy and laity in the Sun- 
day-schools, have been able to tolerate the use of the unreligious 
schools till Catholic ones could be hastened into existence to 
supply Christian training. But matters will be quite otherwise 
when persons or systems shall undertake to actually teach mo- 
rality to Catholic children. Whatever Protestants may be will- 
ing to do about the matter, this much is plain: when school-com- 
mittees formulate systems of morals and undertake to have them 
taught in the public schools, the school grievance will be some- 
thing quite different in the eyes of Catholic parents from what it 
is at present. 

In their view of education Catholics but hold ground once oc- 
cupied by all classes in this country. To form good citizens was 
never deemed the office of the state in our early history, but just 
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the reverse: it was the duty of good citizens to form the state. 
It was the belief of the founders of our republic that men had 
reached a point of intelligence and virtue sufficient to discern 
and establish the public order suited to their common needs. 
To perpetuate this capability in individual men the chief resource 
was to let them alone. The public law had much to say about 
buying and selling, importing and manufacturing, making war 
and peace, and punishing criminals. But touching the moral and 
religious side of human nature what may be termed the let-alone 
character of our institutions was most carefully defined. Every- 
body admitted the necessity of elementary schooling, and so he 
did of a widely-diffused press. If one would insist on knowing 
why a state press should not therefore be established and main- 
tained by taxes, the answer would be instant: because it would 
not be free, and even if its sheets were given away it would not 
create afree spirit in men. Just so with state schools. A school 
endowed by the state and managed by public officers is not a 
free school, because it belongs to the state and not to parents, and 
is as much of an anomaly among us as a state newspaper would 
be. Inthe golden age of our country nobody dreamed that in 
order to have good citizens the training-up of children should be 
made a state monopoly. What had made Americans capable of 
achieving independence was relied on to enable them to preserve 
its benefits. That Americans should merge their social privi- 
leges or their family autonomy or their religious differences was 
never desired or dreamt of at all. Rather the very contrary. 
Character formed ina spirit of individual independence was to 
be the character of the free men who should perpetuate the re- 
public, as it had been that of the free men who had founded 
it. And in every substantial particular that purpose has been 
maintained, and been, on the whole, approved as wise and prac- 
tical by experience, excepting that the mass of our people have 
permitted the invasion of the most sacred of all human sanc- 
tuaries—home—by that public power whose interference they 
reject in every other domain of private prerogative. They have 
been misled by the plea of order, uniformity, security, econo- 
my, forgetting (let us hope not permanently) that these have 
been the excuses of usurpation since the world began. It should 
be our pride that an American is of the strong, free temper that 
makes him a good citizen, not from any training he gets from 
state systems, but because God has made us capable of acquiring, 
by the precept and example of our parents and by the practice 
of religion, that free obedience to lawful authority, that active 
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interest in the common welfare, that heroic spirit of sacrifice for 
the public defence, which must be the common virtues of a free 
people. And this is the morality that we need, and it is under 
the jurisdiction of parental authority and in the atmosphere of 
religion that it can alone be taught. The state, indeed, may well 
concern itself in the matter, but only to aid and encourage the 
endeavors of faithful parents, and reserve its dominating influence 
in education to the training of children whom the providence of 
God, in the loss of their parents or their parents’ criminal neg- 
lect, have thrown upon public charity. 

As for the new morality, Herbert Spencer’s and Mr. John- 
son’s is well enough taught by the common jail without putting 
it into the common school. It amounts to this: to be good is to 
tread the path to the palace of the millionaire; to be bad tends 
to the poor-house and the jail. None are more familiar with 
such morality than they who have never entered a school in their 
lives. 

The appliances for the preservation of morality under a gov- 
ernment such as ours must necessarily be private or the spon- 
taneous creation of private conviction and zeal. If we inquire 
what they are, we answer that the press, the lecture-room, the 
social society, and the multiform influence of men and women who 
reverence God and love their neighbor have very much to do 
with making good citizens. But these are not to be compared 
to the great trinity of the visible action of Providence in shap- 
ing the lives of men—the family, the church, the school ; and these 
three are one. When the American people made the schooling of 
the children a purely state affair they undertook not simply to 
separate what it is the divine will should be joined together, but 

they cut off from the school training the most potent of all bene. 

ficial influences in forming the character of good citizens—the 
active, spontaneous co-operation of parents and the hallowing 
forces of religion. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


LEAVES FROM THE ANNALS OF THE SISTERS OF MERCY. In three volumes, 
Volume ii. : containing sketches of the Order in England, at the Crimea, 
in Scotland, Australia, and New Zealand. By a member of the Order 
of Mercy. New York: The Catholic Publication Society Co. 1883. 


A year ago volume i. of these Azna/s was noticed here, and it is plea- 
sant to learn that its great success with the reading public “ was a genuine 
surprise to the writer.” But the present volume is even more entertain- 
ing than its predecessor, while its contents are very much more varied. 
Almost every page teems with anecdote or with reminiscences of noted per- 
sons. Beginning with the first foundation of the Sisters of Mercy in Eng- 
land, in 1839, in that part of London south of the Thames known as Ber- 
mondsey, the author sketches the history of all the chief establishments of 
the Sisters of Mercy throughout England, Scotland, and the English colo- 
nies of the South Pacific. And, speaking of Bermondsey, it was there, ac- 
cording to the Anais, that the first Gothic church edifice was erected in 
England by Catholics since the “ Reformation,” and that edifice was also 
the first in all that time erected opening on a public highway. 

Among the ecclesiastics who appear in this volume, some of them with 
an outline of their life and dthers as the subjects of anecdotes, are Bishop 
Griffiths, Bishop (afterwards Cardinal) Wiseman, Bishop Grant, and Bishop 
(now Archbishop) Croke. Dr. Pusey also appears. He was present, it 
seems, in the Baggot Street convent in Dublin during the profession of 
some sisters, and a letter of the foundress of the order, Mother McAuley, 
refers to his visit: “ We had a long visit from Dr, Pusey, Oxford, whose 
new opinions have created so much interest. His appearance is that of a 
negligent author, such as some of the poets are described ; his manner most 
pleasing; his countenance is not expressive of a strong mind, but in con- 
versation he does not betray any imbecility except the wanderings of all . 
Protestants.” 

The chapters dealing with the noble work of the Irish and English Sis- 
ters of Mercy in the military hospitals about Constantinople and Sebasto- 
pol during the Crimean War will arrest the attention of the greater num- 
ber of readers. To us who are familiar with what was done by this same 
order of Sisters of Mercy, as well as by other religious, for the sick and 
wounded of both sides during our civil war, the hospital arrangements of 
the Crimean War look small by comparison. Yet the hospitals of Scutari, 
Koulali, and Balaklava were perhaps the very first opportunity which the 
religious of English-speaking countries had had in modern times to display 
the charity and the orderliness of charity which belong to the Catholic 
Church. How well these sisters worked is shown in the bright pages of 
the narrative in this volume and by the testimony of others who were 
witnesses. The only thing that seemed to jar on the sisters in their mili- 
tary-hospital experience was a misunderstanding of Miss Florence Night- 
ingale with the medical officers under whose directions the Sisters were. 
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But Miss Nightingale’s success in the organization of the nursing staffs of 
the hospitals subject to her was not at all in proportion to her good inten- 
tions, and one may easily guess the reason of this after a perusal of certain 
pages in these Annals, Full justice is done to the self-denying and intel- 
ligent labors in the hospitals of the late Miss Mary Stanley—a sister of the 
late Anglican Dean of Westminster—who at the same time maintained the 
most affectionate relation to the Sisters of Mercy. 

Though these Aznals have been compiled principally for the use of the 
Sisters of Mercy, they contain all sorts of out-of-the-way facts connected 
with the growth of Catholicity in England and in all the widely-separated 
lands where the Sisters of Mercy have established themselves, and hence* 


are a valuable contribution to the contemporary history of the Catholic 
Church. 


FAMILIAR CONFERENCES ON THE THEOLOGY OF THE SACRED HEART OF 
Jesus. By Rev. E. M. Hennessey, C.M. Chicago: Union Catholic 


Publishing Co. 1882. 

The object of Father Hennessey in publishing this volume is to provide 
priests with a year’s course of instructions on the devotion to the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus, and thereby to supply a want in English Catholic litera- 
ture which has often, in the course of his missionary labors, been forced 
on his attention. His endeavor has been to lay a solid foundation for the 
devotion on that upon which all true devotion must ever rest—Catholic 
dogma ; and it is in St. Thomas he has sought the exposition of that dogma. 
Devotion, if it is to be genuine, must be intelMgent. The will, from which 
devotion springs, depends upon the understanding. Nothing, therefore, can 
be better than to go tothe great teachers of the church, and especially 
to St. Thomas, even when it is merely a question of writing a pious book. 
This}is what gives such solidity to the earlier spiritual writings of the 
Jesuits, the fruit of their observance of the Rule, in which those devoted to 
preaching are enjoined to apply themselves in the first place to the study 
of Scripture and the holy Fathers, And, if we mistake not, it is this which 
our Holy Father Leo XIII. wishes to lead writers of our times todo, So 
far as regards St. Thomas the case is clear; his repeated injunctions pre- 
clude doubt on this point. But what is the meaning of the recent in- 
sertion into the calendar for the whole church of the offices of the two St. 
Cyrils and of St. Justin Martyr, except the desire of the supreme head of 
the church that we should be led to a more intelligent study of their 
writings? Father Hennessey, therefore, has done well in going to St. 
Thomas, and the result is that the intimate connection between the de- 
votion to the Sacred Heart and the most fundamental doctrines is con- 
stantly brought out, and as a consequence the object he had in view at- 
tained—namely, the supplying preachers with suggestions for their confer- 
ences on the Sacred Heart. In this point of view its publication is very 
opportune and will be of great use. The ground covered is vast in its 
extent, embracing, as it does, the love of God in the creation, in the Incar- 
nation, in the redemption, in the Holy Eucharist,in heaven. The treatment 
is far from dry ; on the contrary, it has evidently been Father Hennessey’s 
aim to place everything vividly before the eyes of his readers. It is in the 
execution of this laudable and necessary object that we have the chief 
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fault to find. There is too perceptible a straining after effect, an artificial 
rhetorical tone to the sentences—an unnaturalness, in short, which goes far 
to nullify the object in view. Especially we must condemn the constant 
use of alliteration. Sometimes, as we all know, its effect is pleasing; but 
when carried to the extent to which Father Hennessey has carried it, it 
ceases, in our opinion, to be so. We have no space to give the instances 
which the one page which contains the following sentence affords: “Let 
the cooland gentle zephyrs, laden with the delicious odors of fair fruits 
and fragrant flowers, faintly, fondly fan us.” The artificial character pro- 
duced by efforts of this kind goes far towards taking away the pleasure 
the reader—we will not say the hearer—would otherwise receive from a 
work which, besides that solid exposition of doctrine to which we have 
already alluded, opens up many far-reaching and valuable trains of thought. 
One word more before closing: Fr. Hennessey, at the end of his preface, 
says that “his impression is that any good in these Conferences, after God, 
belongs to St. Thomas of Aquinas. These shortcomings have a very dif- 
ferent source and come from himself.” Now, unless Father Hennessey 
takes upon himself the responsibility for the printer’s blunders we cannot 
assent to this proposition. While the type is excellent and the paper good, 
the number of misprints is very large, some of them of a ridiculous charac- 
ter, and the punctuation is far from perfect. These may be considered 
small faults; but, after all, we must not neglect little things, nor neglect, 
when there is question of books, that “ philosophy of clothes” which is 
so important when dealing with men. 


A CRITIQUE OF DESIGN-ARGUMENTS. A Historical Review and Free Ex- 
amination of the Methods in Reasoning in Natural Theology. By L. 
E. Hicks, Professor of Geology in Denison University, Granville, Ohio. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1883. 


This work has fallen into our hands soon after reading the great trea- 
tise of Paul Janet on Final Causes—a circumstance not very favorable 
to the afore-mentioned work. In reading Paul Janet we feel that we are 
dealing with a master-mind, and are carried along easily and irresistibly 
from the beginning to the end of his argument by his ample and powerful 
intellectual current. Professor Hicks seems to us like one who is striving 
to act the part of a master. There is an assumption of superior and au- 
thoritative manner which is not adequately sustained. His book is not 
wanting in evidences of both the talent and the learning of the author, yet 
it is, on the whole, disappointing, and we have found it rather tedious 
reading, as, we fear, others may who attempt the task. 


THE Monx’s Parpon. A Historical Romance of the Time of Philip IV. of 
Spain. From the French of Raoul de Navery, by Anna T. Sadlier. 
ew York: Benziger Bros. 1883. 


This story is skilfully worked out and of thrilling interest. It is much 
superior to the novel by the same author entitled The Jdols, 


Sure Way TO A HAppy MARRIAGE. THE CHRISTIAN FATHER. THE 
CHRISTIAN MOTHER. New York: Benziger Bros. 1883. 


These are cheap but neat editions of three excellent little books which 
have already received due notice in this magazine. 








